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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
T{\HE most interesting, an in some sense the most important, 
public matter of the day is that presented in the House, in 
the contest over legislation and obstruction. There has been a 


very eager effort to write down Mr. Reed, and to fire the public | 


imagination with the idea of his shameful ‘‘ tyranny,” but it is 
even confesssed by those engaged in it that there is little public re- 
sponse. The perception of the country is that the minority in the 
House have not suffered the invasion of any of their rights. They 
attempted to block progress, and, though a minority, to prevent 
the majority from accomplishing legislation. How they could ex- 
pect to enlist a general and impartial public sympathy in this it 
would puzzle a cool-headed person tosee. Partisan applause they 
may get, but partisan applause is always obtainable, and at very 
cheap rates. 

Mr. Randall wrote from his sick room to encourage the fili- 
busters. It was a letter to be regretted, and certainly was de- 
manded by no consideration of public duty. The vehement and 
unreasonable antics of some of the minority members should have 
been emphatically rebuked, instead of being stimulated. They 
were disgraceful personally, and in contempt of the dignity of the 
American Congress, reviving the “ plantation ” methods of forty 
years ago. Mr. Carlisle, we believe, had no real sympathy with 
them, and ‘there must have been others among the Democratic 
membership who perceived that it was an indecorous and futile ef- 
fort to maintain an unjustifiable claim. 





Mr. REED and Mr. Carlisle have both addressed the people of 
the country through interviews with the representative of the As- 
sociated Press. Mr. Carlisle is strong on precedents, but he de- 
clines to consider any except those of the House itself. That Mr. 
Reed’s doctrine as to what constitutes a quorum has come to be 
recognized in New York, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, and other States, and that it is the only use of the term 
which can be brought into harmony with the statements of the 
Constitution, counts for nothing with him. The lawyers’ fiction 
sanctioned by the House in the past must stand forever sacred. 
“The long acquiescence of jurists and statesmen” is decisive, 
even though it operate to deprive the American people of its con- 
stitutional organ of utterance and action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. His one point is that the Republicans, if they have a 
majority, should be able to furnisk a quorum also. No man 
knows better than the ex-Speaker the impossibility of holding 168 
men to constant attendance, with the average amount of sickness 
among them and their families. But it is quite in the power of 
him and his friends to bring the Republicans to this dilemma. 
All they needed to do was to withdraw from the House,—a step 
they hardly cared to take with the historical precedents of 1861 
before their eyes. 

Mr. Reed does not shrink from the responsibility which at- 
taches to his action. He admits that it was the narrowness of the 
Republican majority and the avowed purpose of the minority to 
prevent any action or legislation not acceptable to them which 
brought up this question. He does not deny that the situation 
has brought him light which he had not before. But he thinks— 
as do we—that the necessities of the situation have been produc- 
tive of permanent benefit to the country, in leading to a step 
which will be a death-blow to the waste of the public time by this 
method of filibustering. And he reminds the country that his 
predecessor in the Speaker’s chair again and again declared bills 
passed by a total vote for and against which fell far short of a 
legal quorum. Mr. Carlisle tries to meet this by saying this could 
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not be done where the vote was taken by yeasand nays. But the 
distinction has no constitutional validity. 





IT marks our progress in civilization that the exciting scenes 
in the House of Representatives, which began on Wednesday of 
last week, have been transacted without any approach of violence 
on either side. It is true that there are drawbacks even here. 
The language Mr. Bland and others saw fit to employ on the 
floor of the House would not have been used with the same reck- 
less irresponsibility in the days when Josiah Quincy was the only 
man on the floor who would not fight aduel. But decent restraint 
of speech was dearly bought by the barbarity of the Code; and 
we honor the Republicans of the House, and especially the. 
Speaker, for the self-restraint with which they declined even to 
“render railing for railing” in one of the most important of all 
the party collisions that have turned the House into a place of 
impassioned conflict. Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, never was 
better illustrated. 

All through the speeches of the minority, which abused the 
Speaker for counting as present Democrats who had kept silence 
when the roll was called, ran the delusion that the American peo- 
ple care a very great deal for the legal fictions on which they rest 
their case. If the House were not so much made up of lawyers, 
the fictions in question never would have attained recognition 
among the precedents of Congress, just as they never have at- 
tained that recognition in the British Parliament or any other na- 
tional legislature not controlled by that profession. The attitude 
of the average man towards such fictions is one of distaste, if not of 
active dislike. He does not see why truth is not truth on the 
floor of the House as well as everywhere else, and when the 
Speaker cuts through the tangle of falsehood on which filibuster- 
ing rests, he has the couscience of the country on his side. Still 
more unlikely is the average citizen to resent his ruling as putting 
an end to that great protection of minorities which reduces the 
rights of the majority to a nullity. In his belief the party which 
has been chosen to control the House is responsible for the laws it 
passes or fails to pass, and filibustering by any party always has 
been unpopular. 

The one point on which he may be mystified by the pleas of 
the minority is the assertion that all this is done for the benefit of 
one party. Oa this point the Republicans cannot be too emphatic. 
They should make the country understand that they mean to be 
bound by just the same rules when they are in the minority, and 
invite the American people to wait till then and see how prompt 
Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Breckenridge, Mr. Springer, and Mr. Bynum will 
be in eating their own words, and in making out the presence of a 
quorum on the floor, whether the Republicans vote or not. 





THE Senate has not been working very hard during the past 
ten days of special excitement in the House. The discussion and 
confirmation of appointments, none of them of very wide interest, 
has been its chief employment. The next great debate will be 
over Senator Blair’s bill to extend aid from the national Treas- 
ury to the States afflicted with illiteracy among their people. As 
this bill has passed the Senate three times, and on neither occa- 
sion by small majorities or without substantial support from the 
Democratic Senators, there is no reason to expect that the debate 
will be very much prolonged, or that the measure can be defeated. 
Indeed the only new element in the situation is that furnished by 
President Harrison’s suggestion that the term specified in the bill 
for the continuance of aid should be a short one, as otherwise it 
might tend to repress self-reliance among the States. This sug- 
gestion we traversed in discussing his message. It is worth while 
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to recall the fact that the President’s own State has been enjoying 
national aid to education for more than half a century, as Indi- 
ana’s share in the Surplus distributed in 1836 was capitalized as a 
school-fund, and is so used to this day. We presume even he will 
admit that the State has not suffered from this. It certainly has 
not fostered habits of extravagance as regards educational appro- 
priations, for Indiana outruns her neighbor States in her evident 
purpose to keep the cost of the schools down to the lowest figure, 
as is shown by her new school-book law. 





THE Samoan Treaty was ratified by the Senate, on Tuesday, 
with only twelve dissenting votes. Some questions were asked 
by Mr. Edmunds and other Senators whether the guaranty of the 
rights of the United States to its coaling station at Pago Pago was 
not weakened by the Treaty, but these seemed to be adequately 
replied to by its advocates. This business, therefore, is concluded, 
and on the whole the conclusion is very creditable to the diplo- 
macy of the United States, under the direction of Mr. Blaine. 
While we have exacted nothing more than we ought, and have in 
no way exhibited ourselves as a bully among the nations, we have 
demanded and have been promptly accorded a just consideration, 
and our intervention in behalf of the Samoans has proved to be a 
real and substantial thing. 

The treaty with Great Britain is also generally praised, and it 
is to be presumed the Senate will confirm it without delay. Under 
the caption, ‘‘ An Admirable Treaty,’’ Harper’s Weekly declares it 
“an act of international comity which will receive universal ap- 
proval.” Certainly these are laurels for the State Department, 
and if others shall now be won in the adjustment of the Behring 
Sea controversy, and the establishment of our rights in the East 
Coast fisheries, it will make a notable chapter,—and a prodigious 
contrast with that which preceded. 





TuHE President has recognized the United States of Brazil by 
receiving the minister who is accredited by the new republic, and 
by sending to the Senate the name of Mr. Adams as our minister 
to the new government at Rio. As several American States have 
taken this step in advance of us, it cannot be said that we have 
acted with any undue precipitation, and the very delay will give 
our action the more weight as exhibiting our deliberation. It 
would have been unseemly if we had hurried to greet a revolu- 
tion which overthrew our best friend in the royal caste; and 
it would have been the expression of a confidence in the perma- 
nent character of the new republic. which many people in this 
country did not feel. There was therefore no particular wisdom 
in the attempt of Senators Morgan and Turpie and others to force 
the Land of the Government and to exact a recognition before the 


advices from our diplomatic representatives had satisfied the 


State Department that the republic had come to stay. And the 
attempt to elevate every question of our diplomatic relations into 
a partisan issue, even although no moral question is involved and 
the honor of the Nation is not affected, is not a good way to secure 
a calm and candid consideration of such problems. Our Demo- 
crats might take example from Mr. Gladstone’s careful reticence 
as to the English quarrel with Portugal. Although the numerous 
British residents have appealed to him to use his influence on the 
other side of the case, he declines to indulge in public criticism of 
Lord Salisbury’s government in this as in any similar matter. It 
is different where a great issue arises on which the English parties 
as such differ. Hiscampaign of 1880 turned mainly on the policy 
of the Tories with regard to the Eastern question. 





SENATOR VANCE does not agree with Senator Butler as to the 
- wisdom and feasibility of deporting our colored population to 
Africa. He observes that there is no power that could compel 
them to go, and that a voluntary emigration might result in de- 
priving us of the best and most enterprising of them, while the 
worthless and the shiftless remained. He suggested as a substitute 
that they be distributed evenly over the country, each State being 








assigned its quota in proportion to its whole population. But how 
would it be easier to deport ten thousand Africans negroes to J]. 
linois than to the Congo region, if they did not choose to go? As 
it is, they are free to choose their homes in any part of the coun- 
try, not only because no law is in the way, but that the difficulty 


of paying their way is superable. They naturally prefer the 
Southern States, not only because all uneducated classes shrink 
from moving outside the very limited area known to them, but be- 
cause the negro is much more comfortable in a warm climate than 
in one whose winters are severe. And then the South is responsi. 
ble for their being where they are. It fostered the foreign and do- 
mestic slave-trade, which brought them, just as the North fostered 
the immigration of free white men. And this latter immigration 
presents problems and difficulties enough without our undertaking 
to shoulder the South’s especial burden. If Mr. Vance thinks that 
a population of Italians, Hungarians, Poles, and Bohemians, to say 
nothing of the Chinese, is a trifling burden on our assimilatiye 
powers as a people, it is because he has not made their acquaint- 
ance. The Irishman and the German were easy to manage, as 
compared with these. 





THE first centenary of the Supreme Court of the United States 
was celebrated on Tuesday, in New York, with appropriate ad- 
dresses and a banquet. As the organization of the Court was the 
last step taken in setting up the frame of government devised in 
1787, and as the institution itself was the most peculiar and 
original portion of the new government, it would have been wrong 
to have had the centenary pass without recognition. The whole 
influence of the Court upon the country and its other institutions 
has been beneficial, especially through the grand work done by 
Chief-Justice Marshall and his Federalist associates, in strength- 
ening the hands of the national government. Under the control 
of Chief-Justice Taney and his Democratic associates, it is true, 
the Court increased the strain on our institutions which had been 
produced by the Slavery problem. But even this tended to serve 
as its own corrective by deepening the popular antagonism to an 
evil which the Dred Scott decision practically extended over the 
whole territory of the nation. And since the War the Court has 
been a firm support of the national authority, though drawing the 
line sharply sometimes, at the point where it conceived the rights 
of the States were reached. 





A SAD series of calamities has befallen the families of two of 
the members of the Cabinet. The death of Mr. Blaine’s daughter, 
Mrs. Coppinger, coming so soon after that of his eldest son, was 
still fresh in the public mind, when the sympathies of the country 
were diverted from him in some measure to Secretary Tracy, who 
lost his wife and one daughter, and came very near losing his life, 
by the burning of his house in Washington, on Monday morning. 
The most surprising circumstance connected with the conflagra- 
tion was the swiftness with which the fire cleaned out the house 
from cellar to garret in half an hour. If it had been filled with 
combustibles for the express purpose of burning up, the destruc- 
tion hardly could have been quicker. It suggests that in the con- 
struction and furnishing of city houses there is no account had of 
this constant danger, and that at least some simple form of fire- 
escape should be furnished in every story. 





Mr. HueH McCULLOcH has been favoring the public with a 
number of rather heavy and unreadable denunciations of the 
Protective policy, whose style and length remind us that he once 
was Secretary of the Treasury. His last is an attempt to answer 
Mr. Blaine’s reply to Mr. Gladstone in The North American Review, 
and is notable only for what he has to say on subsidies to Ameri- 
can steamship lines. Mr. McCulloch declares he is in hearty ac- 
cord with what Mr. Blaine says of the shipping interest of the 
United States. He calls attention to the way we have fallen be- 
hind, and traces our losses to the substitution of iron for wood in 
ship-building and to the Civil War. He ascribes the inactivity of 
Congress partly to the indifference of Western Congressmen to 
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the great interest thus allowed to perish, but assigns its fair share 
of blame to newspapers like the New York Evening Post, which 
have opposed subsidies from the first. 

‘‘No man knows better than its leading editor that the carry- 
ing trade between this country and Europe is in the hands of 
foreigners, who are enriched by it, and that capitalists will not put 
their money into ships to compete with long-established and sub- 
sidized steamship lines, by which that trade is controlled, without 
Government aid. No one knows better than he ought to know 
that the restoration of our foreign shipping is a matter of great 
national concern, and yet in reply to an inquiry made of him he 
said that ‘ the restoration of our merchant marine is a matter of 
importance to the country, but only on condition that it pays its 
own way; that the public might as well be taxed to revive the 
agricultural interests of Vermont as to restore our merchant 
marine.’ Here is an editor of a great city newspaper, who thinks 
the country might as well be taxed to revive the agricultural in- 
terests of Vermont as to restore our merchant marine, the revival 
of which would add largely to the national wealth, and is essen- 
tial to the well-being of the country,—who thinks that the res- 
toration of our merchant marine is of importance to the country, 
but only on condition that it pays its way, its importance to the 
country being dependent upon its profitableness to those who are 
directly interested in it. Not so have thought the great English 
statesmen, by whose influence enormous subsidies were granted 
and are still continued, to steamship lines between England and 
the United States.” 

But does not The Evening Post stand on the logical ground of 
Free Trade when it measures the value of any industry to the 
community by its profitableness to those who are directly engaged 
init? Is not this just the test Mr. McCulloch insists on applying 
to every other industry, while refusing to assent to its application 
toshipping? If he admits that shipping is an exception, he aban- 
dons the only standing-ground a Free Trader has, It is true that 
the subsidies granted by the British Government make a certain 
difference. But after all, these only make shipping cheaper to us at 
the cost of the British Treasury, every consistent Free Trader will 
argue, just as the English Free Traders opposed any retaliation 
for the continental Sugar Bounties, on the ground that the con- 
sumer was benefitted by them, and that the consumer is the only 
person to be considered in fiscal legislation. 





THE Supreme Court has administered another blow to the 
Polygamists, and this time a very severe one. A Mormon resi- 
dent in Idaho took the test oath prescribed by Congress for that 
Territory, which requires a declaration not only that the person 
who takes it is not himself a polygamist, but also that he does not 
teach, advise, or encourage the practice, and does not hold mem- 
bership in any order which either practices or encourages it. The 
“Saint ” took the oath in order to hold the office of county sheriff, 
and was found guilty of perjury by the Territorial Court. He ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, on the ground that the law contra- 
vened the amendment to the national Constitution which forbids 
Congress to establish religion or abridge the free exercise thereof. 
But the Court refused to entertain the plea, declaring that polyg- 
amy is a crime both by the laws of the United States and those of 
Idaho, and that the encouragement of crime cannot be regarded 
as entitled to the immunity which the Constitution secures to re- 
ligious convictions. 

Under this ruling a law to exclude“ Saints ” from entering this 
country as immigrants would be held constitutional. It goes a 
step farther than has been reached by any previous decision. But 
it approaches dangerous ground, for other sects may be held in 
equal distrust and dislike with the “ Saints,” though for reasons 
far less sufficient. And any decision which treats the advocacy of 


opinions as a disqualification for citizenship, may be used against 
them, 


THE Democrats of Ohio and West Virginia have disgraced 
their party by the theft of two offices of the highest political im- 











portance. In Ohio the business of redistricting the State so as to 
deprive the Republicans of their proper representation in Con- 
gress is that which chiefly concerns the present legislature. It is 
but fair to say that there has been some provocation for this in the 
character of the corresponding measure, which the Republicans 
adopted when in power. But the bill might have difficulty in go- 
ing through the present Senate so long as the Republican who was 
elected to the office of lieutenant-governor continued to preside 
over that body. Upon purely ex-parte testimony he was displaced 
and the office given to his rival. It is now announced that the 
State is to be so rearranged in Congressional districts as to leave 
the Republicans but four members, each of these being chosen by 
about 8,000 plurality. Each of the four lies in a long strip, the 
Twelfth being not unlike the shoe-string district of Mississippi. 
The Nineteenth forms nearly the whole eastern frontier of the 
State. It is hoped that the other seventeen districts will give 
Democratic majorities, and this in a State which is normally Re- 
publican! But it is just possible that these Ohio Democrats will 
over-reach themselves. The Constitution empowers Congress to 
district the States with reference to the election of its own mem- 
bers, and while there has been a natural unwillingness to exercise 
this power, abuses so gross as this may force its exercise sooner 
or later. 


In West Virginia the claims of Mr. Goff and of Mr. Fleming 
to the governorship have been adjudicated finally by the legisla- 
ture,—about the worst tribunal to which such a question could be 
referred. After hearing the pleas on both sides, the Legislature 
was supposed to be ready to vote on Saturday last, when a charge 
of bribery was brought against a Republican, with the result of 
effectinga delay. The Republicans declared that this was merely 
for the sake of delay, and the correspondent of the New York 
Times, who has upheld the Democrats throughout, admits this 
was true. He says two Democratic members could not be induced 
at that time to vote to seat the candidate of their party, and there- 
fore the vote had to be put off until this week. The interval was 
used to such good purpose that these two men abandoned their 
scruples, and Mr. Fleming was declared elected. All impartial 
people will see the significance of this. Mr. Fleming takes the 
seat to which Mr. Goff was elected. 

This is but one chapter in the desperate struggle the Demo- 
crats are making to hold the State in their column. The social 
and economic changes which are converting this from a State of 
poor whites into a prosperous and busy commonwealth, are all 
against them, and in the long run these are certain to prevail. 
But the old spirit dies hard, and the theft of the governorship was 
but one of several attempted after the election of 1888. That of 
three Congressmen will be set aside by the House, as one has 
been already. 








New Yorxk’s prospect of having a World’s Fair, in the year 
1892, is dim,—very dim. According to most of the newspapers of 
the metropolitan city the enterprise is “dead,” and the Evening 
Post is overwhelmed with delight that it should be so, averring 
that on the lines on which it has been pushed it was “ foredoomed 
to failure.” 

The killing of the affair has been done, apparently, at Albany. 
The bill to appropriate ten millions of dollars for the Exposition, 
and naming the incorporators, has failed to pass the Senate, where 
it received, on Wednesday, only 13 affirmative votes, (all Republi- 
cans but 1), and needed 17 in order to have a constitutional ma- 
jority. Five votes were cast in the negative,—all Democrats. 

Exactly what the snarl means, and exactly who is responsible 
for it, we do not undertake to say. According to the Times, Mr. 
“Tom” Platt used poison on the measure; according to the Tri- 
bune it was Tammany Hall; according to the Evening Post, the 
poisoner is a public benefactor, no matter who he was. Two 
things are plain: that New York’s habitual and characteristic 
manner of contemplating public affairs from the most grasping 
and most cynical standpoint, has stood in the way effectually of 
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the cordial and codéperative work needed for such a great under- 
taking; and, second, that it has become substantial folly for any 
one now to expect the organization and holding of a great Inter- 
national Exposition, two years hence. The time was all too short 
when the movement was begun, and many precious months have 
been wasted. 





AT last there are encouraging indications that the blister of 
public opinion has begun to draw on the obstructors of rapid 
transit. On Monday the railroad committee of Councils, by a 
vote of 16 to 4, approved Mr. Beasley’s ordinance to authorize the 
Reading elevated construction to come to 12th and Market streets, 
—a most remarkable conversion of several very persistent oppo- 
nents of the measure. And on Tuesday evening a very large 
“town meeting” was held at the Academy of Music, presided 
over by Postmaster Field, and addressed by Mr, Edward C. Knight, 
District-Attorney Graham, and others, to emphasize the popular 
demand for both the Reading’s terminal and the Belt railroad. 

We need not point out that these movements are in the face 
of the election, which is now but ten days off. There are plain 
evidences that the candidates for Counci! begin to feel the pres- 
sure from the voters behind them. Even the newspapers show 
this, too. The Inquirer is now even more active, if possible, 
than the Record, in urging forward the movement for better facili- 
ties of transit and traffic, and if there are any of the dailies that 
would like to serve the obstructionist interests, they do not find 
it, at present, an opportune moment. How they will be, in a 
fortnight, if the newly elected Council membership should not be 
very different in personnel from the old, we should not like to 
predict. 





THE inauguration of Mr. Seth Low as President of Columbia 
College took place on Monday last, with the usual amount of 
speech-making and ceremonial in the morning, and the usual ban- 
quet at night. As was proper, the new president praised the old 
one, but did not announce to the public what his own policy of col- 
legiate administration would be. Several speakers spoke of the 
need of more money to enable Columbia to take the place it ought 
in the educational forces of the country. Perhaps it is first in or- 
der for Columbia to do something adequate to its present endow- 
ment, and thus escape from its anomalous position as the richest 
of American colleges and yet one of the least effective. The large 
amounts of real estate held by the institution in the city, and the 
revision of the rentals of its houses as fast as the leases fell in, 
which was going on a few years ago, must make it capable of do- 
ing much more without getting another dollar from the commu- 
nity. And the fact that this “ revision ’’ was effected by adding to 
the rental the full annual value of the houses built by the tenants, 
after the style of an Irish landlord, has not tended either to make 
Columbia popular or to simplify the land question in New York. 

Some of the New York newspapers, having drawn their staff 
from the graduates of country colleges, express a doubt if a col- 
lege situated in a great city can attain the first rank. Paris held 
that rank for centuries, and would still be the greatest of Euro- 
pean universities, if it had not resigned the general education to 
schools of lesser rank, in the hope of training specialists. Berlin 
is not outranked by any university in Germany, unless it be by 
Leipsic, which also is a city university ; and for decades past these 
two have been drawing so heavily on their rivals in the university 
towns as to threaten to force the closing of several. In South 
Germany Munich and Vienna lead all others. London is not a 
case in point, as it never has had a university in any proper sense, 
the so-called “ University of London” being nothing but an ex- 
amining Board. In recent years, in this country, the tendency 
has been toward the establishment of city universities, and Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and Washington are not country towns. 

What really handicaps Columbia is its sectarian position, 
which is far more in the way of a city institution than of one lo- 
cated in a small town. In New York this has led the Dutch Re- 





formed and the Presbyterians to unite in establishing a rival uni- 
versity ; and had the sectarian policy which controlled our own 
university before the War been continued, the result would haye 
been similar here. : 





PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH delivered an address in New York 
last week on the Canadian situation, in which he expressed his 
conviction that the present relations between the Dominion and 
the Mother Country would not long continue. The cable of mere 
sentiment which binds them together “ is worn to the last strand,” 
There is a small party which hopes that through the establish. 
ment of British methods of government in Canada, some part of 
this continent may be saved from the spread of democracy. But 
it cannot accomplish this. Leaving out the province of Quebec, 
Canada and America are one people under two governments, 
They never ought to have been sundered, and they never would 
have been so, if America had shown as much magnanimity in 
dealing with the beaten party after the Revolution, as it showed 
after the late War. He confirmed what we said as to the exist- 
ence of a large amount of opinion in favor of “ annexation” to 
the Union, which shrinks from free expression in public. But we 
doubt if the policy of any country isin the hands of its Nicode- 
muses, 

The best evidence of discontent with the present situation js 
found in the presentation and passage of a resolution by the Ot- 
tawa Parliament affirming the “loyalty ” of Canada to the Queen 
and her government. If Victoria is possessed of any political acu- 
men, she will say, on receiving the resolution : “‘ Bless me, have 
things become as bad as this!” It is when such declarations are 
most plentiful, as in America in the years before 1775, that the 
end is drawing near. And if there were the universality of at- 
tachment to the British connection which is affirmed, nobody 
would think of offering such resolves, and nobody would vote for 
them. As it was, several members of the Parliament stayed 
away from the vote on this one. 

“That the Canadian people as a whole,” says The Week, of 
Toronto, “and especially that large and increasing proportion of 
them who have been born, and many of whose parents were born, 
on Canadian soil, look with complacency on their present subor- 
dinate position as colonists, and are content to regard it as per- 
manent, will, we venture to say, be affirmed by few competent 
observers. It is not in the nature of things, certainly not in An- 
glo-Saxon nature, that it should be so. It would not be to the 
credit of Canadian character if no higher national aspirations were 
cherished. The people of Great Britain themselves would think 
rather the less than the more of us, if, with our immense resources 
and opportunities, we were willing to remain in a perpetual state 
of subordination. We do not believe that the better 
classes, either of British statesmen or of the British people, disap- 
prove at heart the growing ambition of the Canadians to have a 
nationality of their own, and to carve out a destiny for them- 
selves.” 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YorK. 

iy cannot be said that the stock market has been particularly 

brilliant for the bulls the past week. They have had some 
things in their favor and some others rather the reverse. The af: 
fair of the Sixth National Bank of this city and the two small 
banks entangled with it had a temporary effect in dépressing the 
market, for it chilled the growing good feeling in the Street by the 
alarm it produced. The affair has turned out all right, so that the 
depositors have lost nothing ; but the temper of the market was 
dampened, and when there came a sudden break in the price of 
two such stocks as Rock Island and Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
the latter on the semi-official notice that the dividend on the pre- 
ferred would be passed, it disposed the traders to sell rather than 
buy. As the market is still narrow and professional the effect soon 
manifested itself in a lower range of prices and dullness in the 
trading. 

The well known house of R. P. Flower & Co. is regarded as 
responsible for both the stocks mentioned, as that house is the 
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headquarters of the principal men in both, they being the same 
people. r. H. H. Porter, who was President of the Eastern II- 
linois, was the President of the Omaha road up to the time it was 
sold to William H. Vanderbilt, who turned it over to the North- 
west Company. That purchase was made to maintain the peace 
among the granger roads, and it did have that effect for a few 
years ; but the conflict was inevitable in the end, and it came. 
The formation of the Inter-State Railway Association in January 
of last year was supposed to have put an end to the conflict, and 
it did succeed in stopping the worst of it. Luckily for the roads, 
an enormous crop came in time to prevent a renewed outbreak, 
and the amount of business now in sight from this will probably 
keep them all pretty busy for some months yet. That crop did 
wonders for the C. B. & Q. road, which it was predicted last July 
would not earn more than fixed charges during 1889, but it earned 
about 5 per cent. on its stock, paid 4, and this week has increased 
its dividend to the rate of 5 per cent. by the declaration of a quar- 
terly dividend of 1} per cent. 

This was an event which gave a stimulus to the market and 
greatly encouraged the bulls, but the rally was short-lived, for the 
next day Rock Island broke again. This company’s fiscal year 
ends the 31st of March, and some time this month the quarterly 
dividend should be declared and the preliminary statement of the 
year’s operations (partly estimated) should be given out. Presi- 
dent Cable says the dividend will not be reduced, and all rumors 
that it will are false. Unfortunately the Rock Island is one of the 
few roads which has always refused to publish its earnings any 
oftener than oncea year. At onetime this did not matter, because 
the stock was very closely held, and was not traded in much. Of 
late a great deal of it has got afloat, making it one of the most ac- 
tive trading stocks on the list, and it is a favorite bear target be- 
cause rumors set afloat of bad earnings, etc., are not capable of 
disproof by the most effectual method,—that is, by exhibit of what 
the earnings actually are. Although the bears had much to do 
with breaking down the price this week, yet it is certain they did 
not attack until they had discovered that a great deal of long 
stock was coming on the market, and there is considerable curi- 
osity about where it came from and what was the reason for the 
selling. 

It is thought by some that a prominent western railroad man 
who is about to go abroad for his health, has been selling his 
holdings. Despite the increase in the C. B. & Q.’s dividend, there 
is the most dismal sort of talk among the western men, or some 
of them, over the general situation there. One actually tires of 
hearing the repeated predictions of impending wars, of being told 
that the Inter-State Commerce law is ruining the roads, that there 
must be bankruptcy of the weakest, passing of dividends by others, 
and more to the same dismal effect. It rouses the suspicion that 
the people who do most of this talking are short of stocks, and 
have their eyes more on the stock market than on the manage- 
ment of the properties. If things are so bad it certainly does not 
appear in the reported earnings. Hither these reports are mislead- 
ing, or the conditions are not what they are said to be. The 
deliveries of grain and hogs at Chicago during January were the 
largest for years, and that does not look like poor business. The 
east-bound roads from Chicago carried during the same month a 
tonnage 78 per cent. larger than during January last year. This 
does not look like ruin either. The farmers complain still of low 
prices, and it is said there is no corn moving because of these. 
The figures show that the great increase in the grain deliveries 
was in corn, the amount for the month being 7,000,000 bushels as 
against 3,000,000. The chief complaint comes from Nebraska, 
where it is said corn is piled up everywhere and cannot be moved 
because it does not pay to send itto market. The roads may find 
it good policy to make special low rates on corn there. 

The people who have reason to complain are the holders of 
the anthracite coal stocks, but a mild winter which is disastrous 
to them is no loss to the great mass of consumers. Two-thirds of 
the winter has gone, and the weather has been such that there is 
no sale for domestic coal, comparatively speaking. Short selling 
of Lackawanna has so often resulted in great losses that traders 
are rather afraid to bear that stock much, but they jump on to 
Reading with entire confidence. They have jumped that way so 
enthusiastically of late that the short interest in the stock was 
large enough to make it pretty scarce in the loan crowd; and 
this, with the buying of what appears to be two opposing parties 
seeking control, caused the price to go up when it ought to have 
gone down. So Reading was about the strongest of the coal stocks 
in the market at the time it was expected to be weakest. The 
bull pool in Jersey Central were hit with an uncomfortable quan- 
tity of long stock about 120, which they had to take because theirs 
are the only bids for the stock in the market, at these prices. 
With the apparent desire to check the selling they withdrew their 
bids and the stock immediately dropped several points. As the 
pool controls the quotations absolutely, they will probably ad- 





vance them when there is no more stock in sight. It is dangerous 
to be short of Jersey, because of the way it is pooled, but the pool 
can feel no great degree of comfort in carrying the load they have 
with interest charges eating them up. 

The trust stocks have been exceedingly lively. Sugar has 
been having some more tumbling down after its recent elevation, 
and the Lead Trust is to reduce its stock capitalization two-thirds. 
It is now $89,500,000. This action was authorized at the first annual 
meeting on Wednesday, when the net earnings for the year were 
stated to be $300,000 for the first six months and $709,000 for the 
second. In the first half of the year the Trust had only a few 
mills, but in the last half the number was largely increased. What 
the stock capitalization may be necessarily has no effect on the 
earning power of the property capitalized, so there is no advant- 
age in that direction from changing three old certificates into one 
new one. The real reason for this move is that $89,500,000 is too 
big a bulk of stock for the insiders to manipulate in the market ; 
and they cannot borrow a cent on it at the banks. When they 
sold out above 30 on the confiding public, they probably expected to 
buy back below 25 and make another grand upward move. Hav- 
ing bought back they found that the bulk was too unwieldy to 
move, hence they want to get it within such limits as will make 
market manipulation possible. 


THE DELEGATES IN CAMBRIA COUNTY. 

leo Pennsylvania Republican Convention of 1890 is not yet 

called. The State Committee has not been summoned to 
authorize any call. Under the pacificatory rules adopted in 1882, 
it cannot be held for five months,—the second Wednesday in July 
being designated as the time, except in Presidential years,—and 
that is itself an early date, as the election does not take place 
until the fourth day of next November. 

Nevertheless, the machinery for making up a Convention in 
the interest of Mr. Quay, for the nomination of Mr. Delamater as 
Governor, is in motion. Some delegates were chosen, with inde- 
cent disregard both of the spirit and the letter of the party rules, 
almost a year in advance of the Convention,—at the county con- 
ventions of 1889,—and others are now, with almost equal impro- 
priety, being officially constituted. If the masses of the Republi- 
can voters know little or nothing about it, the local political 
managers, directed by the “dominant leaders,” are giving the 
business all possible attention. The State Convention is being 
set up. Mr. Delamater’s delegates are being put inline. Pres- 
ently it will be announced that resistance to the scheme will be 
useless. 

The procedure in Cambria county, to which we made a brief 
allusion a week ago, is part of this offensive and unfair campaign. 
The delegates of that county, it was commonly believed, would 
favor General Hastings, who is a neighbor highly esteemed, and 
who had unselfishly given, last summer, many weeks of his time 
and labor to aid the unfortunate people along the Conemaugh. 
Mr. Delamater, a resident of a distant place, substantially un- 
known to the people of Pennsylvania, had no claim more than 
any other stranger upon the citizens of Cambria county. What- 
ever influence he might be able to employ among them must be 
other than that of mutual acquaintance, confidence, or regard. 
The manner, therefore, in which the delegates to the State Con- 
vention were chosen in that county was one of political immoral- 
ity. It was on the plan in which Mr. Quay is an adept, and 
which, it appears, Mr. Delamater is also ready to employ. In ad- 
vance of any call for the State Convention, months earlier than it 
is usual in Cambria county to elect such delegates, the county 
chairman issued the call for the local convention. In Johnstown, 
says a resident of that place, the polls were opened and closed 
within an hour, and but forty-one persons attended the meetings 
in the nine wards which chose twenty-seven delegates. In the 
whole county, where three months ago about four thousand Re- 
publican votes were cast, it is said the attendance at the prima- 
ries was less than two hundred. 

In short, the proceeding was premature, irregular, unex- 
pected, secret, and tricky. But asit was necessary to avoid an hon- 
est test of the feeling of the people, since that would doubtless have 
favored General Hastings, this method of anticipating and de- 
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frauding the voters’ preferences suggested itself naturally to the 
“machine.” The mechanical methods are almost uniformly im- 
moral, and often dastardly. 

Mr. Delamater has made a gross mistake, however, in avail- 
ing himself of this means of overreaching his competitor. The 
delegates of Cambria county, thus dishonorably procured, will be 
a fresh burden upon his already heavily-loaded political fortunes. 
He could not afford, in fact, to take them at all, no matter how 
ready and how subservient the local political managers were, at 
the price of an unhandsome and inconsiderate disregard of Gen- 
eral Hastings’s relation to the county. Whatever may be pre- 
tended on any other point in the matter, no fair man can deny 
that it was an unmanly and unworthy proceeding to procure the 
appointment of delegates unfriendly to General Hastings, except 
after giving his friends the completest and fairest opportunity of 
exerting themselves for him. If they did not care to express their 
regard for him when the opportunity was given, Mr. Delamater 
would have lost nothing; if they did care, then to cheat them in 
advance, of the expression of the feelings that arose out of a situ- 
ation so pathetic and so worthy of respect as that created by Gen- 
enal Hastings’s service at Johnstown, was a proceeding which, 
however dirty the pool of practical politics may be, no man of 
honor wonld want to be connected with. 








AN OPEN WINTER. 


HAVE heard or read that one may experience a sense of 
weariness when surrounded by the best that Nature has to 
offer; a cloying with too much sweets, as it were. It seems hard 
to believe, so rejoiced is the average rambler at the return of 
spring, but that it is true has recently dawned upon me, here in 
the wilds of Jersey, after some six weeks of merely nominal winter. 
; Wherever there is a little shelter from the occasional north 
» winds, the immediate outlook is suggestive of early April, but the 
. growing daffodils and blooming hunger-plant, dead-nettle, chick- 
weed, spring-beauties, violets, and dandelions, do not give usa 
spring-tide landscape, although columbine, giant hyssop, mother- 
wort, self-heal, yellow corydalus, alum-root, false mitre-wort, and 
Star-of-Bethlehem, are all green in the sheltered nooks, and the 
waters of many a spring-basin glow as emeralds with their wealth 
of aquatic plant life. It avails nothing that these springs and out- 
flowing brooks teem with fish, frogs, salamanders, and spiders, nor 
does it matter that the sun gives us summer heat and that birds 
throng the underbrush as in nesting days: still it is winter. This 
is the crowning fact that colors every thought, and though we 
cannot step but we crush a flower, winter will not be ignored. 
Nor would I have it so: January has its merits as well as June, 
and I hail with pleasure that spot where frost has gained a foot- 
hold. Here is one such spot; a circle of dead weeds bordering 
one of moss, and blackberry canes in rank profusion arising as an 
oval mound within all. It is an odd-looking spot to-day, and sure 
to attract attention. It is unlike the average clump of briers, and 
properly should be, as it is the sorry monument to a giant that 
for century after century dwelt here in glory. It was my good 
fortune to know him well, but my misfortune to be too young to 
assume the role of historian. Here stood the Pearson oak. Per- 
haps my learned botanical friends may take exceptions, but I hold 
that this tree was nearly, if not quite, one thousand years old. 
How the Indian looms up when we think of such atree! Here 
was a silent witness to the everyday life of an Indian village that 
in part rested in the mighty shadows that it cast. And later, from 
one huge limb dangled the rude pole swing that was the delight 
of the first of my people born in America. Being the most promi- 
nent feature of the neighborhood, this oak was brought within the 
boundary line of two great plantations, and the half acre beneath 
its branches was the common play-ground of two families. Little 
wonder then, that in time it was also common courting ground. 
Indeed, the phrase common in several families now, referring to 
engaged couples, “under the oak,” has reference to this tree and 
the engagements that arose from frequently meeting there, during 
the first half century after the place was settled. 

But what has this to do with winter? Nothing, perhaps, but 
it seemed fitting that a film of ice should cover the little pool in 
the circle, as frost had blighted every shrub about, when recalling 
that long-gone past that seems to us so rosy-hued, when compar- 
ing it with the present. Ruin is stamped upon every feature of 


the landscape here, and it is well that the old oak that witnessed 
more mirth than sadness should have passed away. 
To those who can walk eight furlongs and see only a mile- 








stone, winter may be a dreary season ; but nature at rest, for those 
who love her, is a sleeping beauty. Again, if itso happens death 
is everywhere about you, it should not prove repulsive. Death is 
the law of life, and not a flower in June can boast greater beauty 
than the empty seed-pods of many a decaying plant. Shudder, jf 
you will, at the word “skeleton,” but handle that of many a crea- 
ture or plant and enthusiastic admiration is sure to follow. In 
June, we glory in the deadly struggle for existence that every- 
where is raging; charmed by the flaunting banners, the music 
the “pomp and circumstance of glorious war; why not then be 
rational and cull beauty as well as profit from the battle field 
when the struggle is over? If a shrub is beautiful clad in motley 
garb, — not its filmy ghost in silvery gray merit a passing 
glance 

So ran my thoughts as I crossed my neighbor’s field, seeking 
new traces of frost’s handiwork, but here I failed. The general 
aspect was wintry, but definite results of wintry weather could not 
be found. Even on cold clay soil dandelions bloomed, and tissue- 
ice in the wagon ruts had no discouragement for the grass that bor- 
dered it. Tosum up the result, rambling in January, during such 
winter as this, is not attractive; unless one is carried away by the 
novelty of plants blooming out of season, or hearing sounds when 
he expected silence. And a word here of winter sounds. Except 
immediately before a snow storm, the country is never silent. 
Here and there, the fields may be deserted, but birds are some- 
where, and these, of both sexes, cannot keep quiet long. Of our 
winter birds, it can be said, that they are essentially noisy, and 
chirp more, if they sing less, than birds in summer; and in the 
anomalous condition of the out-door world, at present, it was a re- 
lief to reach a hedge with its complement of birds. Their listless 
chirping now recalled days with the mercury near zero, when, de- 
fying the keen wind from the north, they sang a hearty welcome 
to the season and hailed every snow squall as a gift from the gods. 
Nowhere else, however, and I walked several miles, were birds to 
be found, save here and there a solitary crow, and the conclusion 
is, that such a season drives off, rather than attracts, certain spe- 
cies, while others, having no incentive to migrate, have not wan- 
dered this far south. I do not know what the result of observa- 
tion in general has been, but certainly, over my own rambling 
ground, birds have been noticeably scarce. Flowers out of season 
are no compensation for the losses that a thoroughly open winter 
brings upon us; the more so, if an open winter lessens the number 
of our birds. 

As the sun rose to-day, the thought “ what splendid weather,” 
was uppermost, and impelled by it, I struck across lots for the un- 
cultivated nooks that are so pitifully few near by. The result has 
been given: not a single satisfactory feature in the whole range of 
half a dozen miles. A little here and there to wonder over, disap- 
pointment at nearly every turn; more, many more sombre than 
merry thoughts; and not one successful effort at thinking any 
thought to a logical conclusion. To what is this due? Without 
doubt to the “‘ open” season; nor is it strange. In no respect is 
Nature soul-satisfying when unseasonable. A cool June morning 
is not a contradiction, and is delightful; but sultry January days 
are an utter abomination. Mid-winter kicks over the traces when 
daffodils sport in January sunshine, as they are doing this morn- 
ing about the crooked maple wherein I sit and write. The truth 
is, the present conditions offer no pronounced feature of the open 
country ; nothing hot or cold, but all in that luke-warm condition 
tending to nausea. Nor is this feeling of dissatisfaction that takes 
so strong a hold upon mankind confined thereto. It is seen in 
half the creatures that one meets. A meadow-mouse is no slug- 
gard at other times, and a lazy deer-mouse is a contradiction ; but 
with what measured steps and slow, a mouse comes hobbling over 
the dead leaves about the maple I am perched in. The creature 
looks at the sky, then at the ground, and finally at a sorry shrub 
with seedless pods. Not a bit of animation in its motions, but the 
same dejected feelings I recognize in myself, evidently held the 
mouse in bondage. Then I moved suddenly, but the creature 
merely looked up, as if surprised at so much energy on my part. 
This was irritating, so I sprang, cat-like to the ground, but only to 
find the mouse just out of reach and evidently not alarmed. 
Climbing again into the maple, I awaited further developments, 
and saw at last a white-footed or deer-mouse that seemed to me to 
drop from branch to branch, as it descended from its bush nest, a 
dozen feet from the ground. This was indeed discouraging. 
Usually there is no more graceful sight in the woods, during 
autumn or winter, than that of this dainty mammal, picking its way 
a-down a crooked highway of a tangled brier-patch. It is a sight 
sure to be recorded in full in my note-books, as every time I wit- 
ness it some new grace marks the event, so I anticipated the old 
ot when I caught my first glimpse of the mouse, and such a 
resu 

__ It is true that if one’s feelings are out of tune, there may be a 
distorted vision, but not so to-day. The world was askew, and 
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has been since the first frost, for who ever knew the crows to be 
silent, positively silent, as compared with crows, on a crisp, frosty 
morning? There were forty, by count, that flew over the maple, 
and only one gave tongue. Here, I may be charged with fancy, 
but that one crow gave out no ringing caw, that is music to him 
who loves the country. It was rather a fretful, long-drawn pshaw ! 
and fittingly voiced the surroundings. 

A winter in the tropics may be very delightful, but an “ open” 
winter at the North is an utter abomination. 

CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 
Near Trenton, New Jersey. 








SAVAGE LIFE IN AUSTRALIA.’ 


: area of Australia is equal to that of the United States ex- 

clusive of Alaska, yet the mere existence of that vast conti- 
nent was hardly known to Europeans in the seventeenth century. 
Afterwards Portuguese, Spaniard, Dutch, and English navigators 
successively touched parts of its coast and found nothing attrac- 
tive. Only when England was losing hold of her most valuable 
American colonies did Captain Cook, conducting the earliest scien- 
tific expedition of the modern type, first point out the import- 
ance of that unexplored land. In 1788 that government found a 
use for Botany Bay, whose name was intended to mark its value 
for scientific purposes, but that use was a dumping-ground for con- 
victs. Such the east coast continued to be for fifty years, till the 
influx of “free immigrants” put a stop to the practice, which, 
however, was prolonged on the west coast till 1868. Meantime the 
discovery of gold was the potent force in establishing European 
civilization in this antipodean region, producing prosperous cities 
and popular governments which are now moving towards federa- 
tion and ultimate independence. The peculiar geological and cli- 
matic character of large portions of this continent will prevent 
them from ever becoming the abode of civilized men. Yet adven- 
turers with indomitable daring will still, at the risk of their lives, 
push into these forbidden regions, not for glory as of old, but in 
accordance with the changed spirit of the age, for the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge. 

Mr. Carl Lumholtz, whose book of travels in Australia has 
been translated into English by Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson, is a 
model scientific explorer—hardy, courageous, keen-sighted, cool- 
headed, well equipped with knowledge, and endowed both with 
common and uncommon sense. Commissioned by the University 
of Christiania in his native Norway, to enrich its Museum of Nat- 
ural History with Australian specimens, he spent four years (1880- 
1884) chiefly in Queensland, collecting rare vertebrates; but val- 
uable as was his work in this line, his contributions to ethnography 
are still more valuable. Months of close acquaintance with tribes 
which had never before come in contact with a white man, and in 
fact have not yet emerged from the barbarism of the Stone Age, 
have qualified him to present their life, manners, and customs with 
photographic accuracy, and to rescue strange facts from impend- 
ing oblivion. 

Fifty years ago there were probably 200,000 natives in Austra- 
lia ; now their number is estimated to be less than one-third as 
many. Erelong that extermination will overtake them which has 
already befallen the blacks of Tasmania. In this process the na- 
tives themselves assist, not only by customs which limit natural 
increase, but by their murderous work as armed police. Many of 
them, so employed in districts remote from their homes, regard as 
enemies the tribes among whom they act. The cruelties of these 
native police constitute the black page in the annals of Australian 
civilization. When complaint is made at a station that the blacks 
have molested white men, no matter what previous provocation 
there may have been, the police are ordered out to “disperse the 
blacks,” in plain English, to murder them. Sometimes the police 
inspector cautiously refrains from giving the order, and leaves his 
men to do the butchering at their own risk. But the most effectual 
means of destroying the native population are the vices introduced 
by the white settlers. 

Before studying the aborigines in the remote districts, Mr. 
Lumholtz learned something of the so-called “ civilized” blacks. 
This designation is awarded to those who wear a shirt or other 
= of white people’s dress, smoke tobacco, know that they will 

e killed if they murder a white man, and look with contempt on 
the “ myall” or savage blacks. The latter care little for human 
life, kill and eat any one who trespasses on their tribe-land, and if 
they feel sufficiently safe, will kill a white man for a a piece of to- 
bacco. Yet among these cannibals Mr. Lumholtz lived alone for 
nearly a year, and though they disliked to carry anything, em- 
ployed them as his bearers in expeditions in various directions, 
sometimes a hundred miles from his headquarters on Herbert 
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river. Tobacco was the talisman which won these savages to his 
service, but a double-barreled gun and its “ baby,” a revolver, en- 
forced his authority. Beyond his equipment for preserving his zo- 
ological specimens, his burdens were the lightest possible. When 
his small stock of beef and flour was consumed, he used the fare 
of the natives,—lizards, snakes, larvee, eggs, and vegetable food less 
palatable and digestible. When his precious tobacco was ex- 
hausted, he was obliged to turn back to the station. 

Though called blacks, the natives of Australia are generally 
chocolate brown, with black hair and beard, slightly curly but 
never woolly. As a race they are undeniably ugly, with low, re- 
ceding foreheads, dark brown eyes, whose whites are dirty yellow 
and much blod-shot, flat triangular noses, high cheek-bones, and 
large, open mouths. Apart from the smell of dirt, grease, smoke, 
and paint, with which they smear themselves, they have a strong, 
peculiar odor, which even when they are not seen, disturbs cattle 
and horses; this fact has frequently saved the lives of travelers. 
The men are generally better-shaped than the women, yet in rare 
instances a beautiful women is found, but the old women are 
hideous indeed. While the language of all the tribes of Australia 
has such resemblances as indicate its tommon origin, there is 
some variation as to the people themselves ; those dwelling mainly 
in the colder south are of higher development and have probably 
driven the inferior race northward. While most of the natives 
have the average height of Europeans, there is said to be a tribe 
of pygmies around Lake Torrens, whose height is only 3 feet 8 
inches. Among the natives of Queensland, as far as Mr. Lum- 
holtz could ascertain, there are no traditions of earlier generations. 
Marriages may be either within the tribe or between members of 
friendly tribes. Wives are often stolen, but there are restrictions 
in regard to marriage, which our author could not understand. 
These are certainly due to totemism, which strangely enough he 
never mentions. Neither does the word “taboo” occur in his 
book. Fear of evil spirits, who are believed to be continually 
seeking whom they may devour, makes the natives frequently 
move their camps. The noises of certain birds and even of cicadz 
are regarded as the voices of these devils, but there is little evi- 
dence of any attempt to propitiate these dreaded beings, and none 
of the worship of any higher power ; sacrifices are unknown. 

Mr. Lumholtz was a privileged spectator of a dance exhibition 
given by a tribe to its friends. The orchestra consisted of one 
man who sang and beat together a boomerang and a nolla-nolla, 
or knobbed club. But one woman was allowed to dance, and so 
far as she was concerned, the sight was disgusting. The real in- 
terest was in the movements of some sixteen male dancers, who 
twisted and turned in time with the music, while the performance 
sounded at a distance like the working of a steam-engine. Occa- 
sional pantomimes diversified the evening entertainment. The 
woman wore no ornaments, but the men were dressed to kill, their 
hair filled with beeswax and decorated with feathers, and their 
bodies glistening with white, red, and yellow paint. Such dances 
generally mark the restoration of peace and ratification of a treaty 
between tribes. 

Still more interesting is the account of a “ borbory ” or contest 
in which several tribes decide their accumulated disputes, both 
public and personal. These contests take place almost monthly 
in their summer, but not at all in winter. The assembling of the 
tribes, the challenges of the braves, and the duels of the chief 
combatants seem like a travesty of scenes in the Iliad or the leg- 
endary history of Rome. Spears and swords are the most effective 
weapons, boomerangs and nolla-nolla being easily evaded. The 
women watch the fight with keen attention, as their fate is often 
at stake. The older women, wild with excitement, urge on the 
men with their cries, or later rush in with sticks to protect the 
fallen from the sword-blows of his opponent. On receiving the 
least wound the fighter must acknowledge himself beaten, and 
hence after all the noise and fury there are seldom fatal results. 
Though Mr. Lumholtz with a Kanaka servant was permitted to 
witness one of these savage tournaments without molestation, a 
rough settler who went with the same Kanaka to see the next 
“‘borbory ” was compelled to flee, the blacks chasing the intruder 
with the ominous cry “ Talgoro!” ‘“ Human flesh.” 4 

a 


POETRY IN THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


eS as are the greater number of the poems in the 
current magazines, there is something in James T. McKay’s 
“ Cenotaph ” in the February Century that makes it stand alone as 
an example of clear-cut, virile, and impressive expression, moulded 
in one of the most entirely satisfactory forms of verse, namely, 
the sonnet :— 
“And so they buried Lincoln? Strange and vain! 
Has any creature thought of Lincoln hid 
In any vault, ‘neath any coffin-lid, 
In all the years since that wild Spring of pain ? 
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’Tis false,—he never in the grave hath lain. | 
You could not bury him although you slid | 
Upon his clay the Cheops pyramid 
Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain chain. 
They slew themselves ; they but set Lincoln free. 
In all the earth his great heart beats as strong, 
Shall beat while pulses throb to chivalry 
And burn with hate of tyranny and wrong. 
Whoever will may find him, anywhere 
Save in the tomb. Not there,—heis not there!” 
A characteristic bit of verse by Richard Henry Stoddard is 
“ Thought,” one of those apparently unpremeditated little flights 
of song which are native to the genius of this poet: 
“Across the tense chords 
Thought runs before words, 
Brighter than dew, 
And keener than swords. 
Whence it cometh, 
And whither it goes, 
All may conjecture, 
But no man knows. 
It ebbs and flows 
In the dancing of the leaves, 
The set of summer eves, 
The scent of the violets, the secret of the rose.’”’ 
‘‘ Lucina,”’ by Edith M. Thomas, is a remarkably successful poem 
in which a most subtile and elusive spirit is held captive, though 
clearly apparent through the limpid glass of its word-prison. The 
fourth of the six stanzas comprising the poem contains the heart 
of the whole : 
“Thine, thine all life until the birth-hour fall, 
And nascent being waken at thy call: 
Then fleest thou, inconstant, having won 
For each the world-imbathing air and sun. 
Not stayed by gift or vow,— 
A soft half-memory thou, 
A waning aureole 
From the bright mist that veiled the stranger 
soul!” 
Charles G. D. Roberts’s “ Blomidon,”’ and Walt Whitman’s “ Old 
Age’s Ship and Crafty Death’s ” are the most noticeable of the re- 
maining poems in the Century, the others being furnished by J. W. 
Riley, Margaret Crosby, Orelia Key Bell, Stuart Sterne, A. W. R., 
Clinton Scollard, Sam’l M. Peck, Virginia F. Boyle, and J. A. Ma- 
con. 

Of the poems in Harper’s for February, the most poetical seems 
to us to be Carlotta Perry’s “‘ Happiness,” the central idea of which 
has ever been a favorite theme with poets, as every universal truth 
centering in human experience should be. We quote the third and 
fourth sections as the embodiment of the spirit of the whole: 

“She is not found of those who seek ; 
She doth not answer those who speak ; 
The places men with selfish care 
For her abiding oft prepare, 
She knows them not; the bonds they make 
To snare her feet, these doth she break, 
And fleeing from them, in unknown, 
Unlooked-for ways, doth find her own. 


‘She is that strange, elusive thing, 
The queen of life who knows no king ; 
Who doth the heart of hope inspire 
Whom all men dream of, all desire ; 
Whom all men fail to recognize 
What time she looks into their eyes, 
And yet of whom they sadly say. 
‘’Twas thus and thus on such a day 
She came to us; ’tis thus and thus 
Some day she will come back to us. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s ‘‘ The Tryst” is a daring flight of im- 
agination, expressed with considerable power and no little grace, 
but is there not something wrong with the following stanza, in 
which the sun’s lover, presumably a comet, having observed the 
birth, the youth, and the present development of the earth, proph- 
esies its death while addressing her lord ?— 
“ Away, away! Tremendous whiles 
Shall lapse ; but one day, seamed and charred, 
I find this soft and gleaming world 
A shrunken ball, a lifeless shard.’’* 
A. Lampman’s “The Sun Cup” is another highly imaginative 
poem, rich in color, and filled to the brim with its author’s “ wine 
of happy eal Of the remaining poems, “The Ship that 
Sailed,” by William Winter, “ A Prayer,” by B. R. Bulkeley, and 


Pea) 


“ A Valentine,” by Frank Dempster Sherman, are excellent, each 
in its own peculiar way ; but Richard E. Burton’s “ Anticlimax ” 
falls far below his “‘ Mortis Dignitas,” recently published in Scrib- 
ner’s. 

Besides Dr. Holmes’s “ After the Curfew,” a touching poem 
read at the last meeting of his college class, there are but two orig- 


| In the latter poem a very difficult form has 
' are not quite sure that it is not too difficult for Mr. Woodberry to 





inal metrical contributions to the February Atlantic ;—“ Sappho,” 





by Florence Earle Coates, and “ Taormina,” by G. = Woodberry. 
een chosen, and we 


handle successfully. At any rate “ Taormina ” requires more than 
one reading before all of its accents can be made to fall naturally 
upon the ear. Mrs. Coates’s sonnet we reprint in full : 
“As @ wan weaver in an attic dim, 
Hopeless yet patient, so he may be fed 
With scanty store of sorrow-seasoned bread, 
Heareth a blithe bird carol over him, 
And sees no longer ‘walls and rafters grim, 
But rural lanes where little feet are led 
Through springing flowers, fields with clover spread, 
Clouds swan-like, that o’er depths of azure swim. 
So when upon our earth-dulled ear now breaks 
Some fragment, Sappho, of thy skyey song, 
A noble wonder in our souls awakes; 
The deathless Beautiful draws strangely nigh, 
And we look up, and marvel how so long 
We were content to drudge for sordid joys that die.”’ 
Conspicuous among the verse-contributions to the current 
Scribner’s is “ A Haunted Room,” John Hay’s tender love sonnet. 
It is interesting to note the old-fashioned flavor which permeates 
this poem; a peculiarity which it shares with the work of Dr. 
Holmes and William Winter, already noticed. It is perhaps less 
noticeable in “A Haunted Room” than in “ After the Curfew ” 
and “ The Ship that Sailed ; ”’—however this may be, we would re- 
gret its absence from any of them. Graham R. Tomson, who ap- 
pears to have a firm hold upon this magazine, contributes a char- 
acteristic “ Ballad of the Willow Pool,”—an excellent example of 
the weirdly romantic school of poetry which, if we are to believe 
Mr. William Sharp, is to be the next popular fad among versifiers. 
A Lampman’s ‘The Moon-Path” is a less definite expression of 
imaginative thought than “The Sun Cup,” though some of its 
lines are very fineindeed. Note what the poet sees on that— 
ae light-strewn path that seemed to lead 
Outward into eternity. 


“And lo! upon that glimmering road, 
In shining companies unfurled, 
The trains of many a primal god, 
The monsters of the elder world ; 
Strange creatures that, with silver wings, 
Scarce touched the ocean’s thronging floor, 
The phantoms of old tales, and things 
Whose shapes are known no more. 


“Giants and demi-gods who once 
Were dwellers of the earth and sea, 
And they who from Deucalion’s stones, 
Rose men without an infancy ; 
Beings on whose majestic lids 
Time’s solemn secrets seemed to dwell, 
Tritons and pale-limbed Nereids, 
And forms of heaven and hell.” 
C. P. Cranch and E. J. Martin also contribute good verses to the 
February Scribner’s. 

The four poets of this month’s Lippincott’s are William H. 
Hayne, Margaret H. Lawless, Orelia Key Bell, and Daniel L. 
Dawson, and we feel quite safe in saying that there is more in Mr. 
Dawson’s “‘ Bombin” than in all the others put together. Portions 
of it are crude in treatment, and might have been greatly im- 
proved,—may yet be, if the author will but spend the necessary 
time over them,—but there is a simple pathos about such lines as 
these we quote that touches the heart, and elevates even faulty 
workmanship to a level where it becomes worthy of serious con- 
sideration :— 

“And the boy with the shining golden hair, 
And dimpled, small hauds leaning down, 
And sunny eyes, and face so fair, 
May clutch his hand in a far-off town, 
And lead him through a golden door, 
And go away from his side no more, 
For the ferries are far to the further shore. 
‘“Who knows? Bombin is buried to-day, 
And the village streets are a shade more drear, 
And we who are left have much to say 
Of many things we still must hear. 
Was Bombin’s life more aimless quite 
Than the vistaless one of the Sybarite 
Or the eyeless path of the anchorite ?” 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


i ae seventy-fifth annual report of the Athenzeum marks the 
steady growth of this excellent institution. Established in 
1813, by half a dozen young men, as a reading room, it is now 
one of the old and firmly grounded evidences of literary culture in 
this city. Wharton, Lowber, Chew, Coxe, Dillingham, Vaux 
and Hobart Smith, nearly all then recent graduates of the Uni 
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versity of Pennsylvania, became in later life men of note at the 
bar and in other pursuits, and showed their ability at the outset 
by securing as the first president, Chief-Justice Tilghman. Over 
a hundred subscribers were obtained, and rooms were opened at 
Fourth and Chestnut streets, where Matthew Carey and his suc- 
cessors for many years made the headquarters of the publishing 
and bookselling of Philadelphia, then the chief point for the dis- 
tribution of literature, domestic and foreign, throughout the coun- 
try. Later on, quarters were found in the building of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and finally, by the help of generous 
gifts and good management, the Athenzum was permanently 
settled in its present attractive building on Washington Square. 
The names of those who have filled its Presidency represent the 
best elements of learning in Philadelphia; following Tilghman 
came Du Ponceau, Breck, Morris, Fisher, Law, and Hutchinson, 
while the successive vice-presidents were Mease, Gibson, Ewing, 
Vaux, Vaughan, Wharton, Shippen, Montgomery, and Thomas, 
in addition to those who were also presidents. Oue of its librar- 
ians, Wm. MclIlhenny, held office from 1820 to 1854, and since 
1875 that post has been filled by Mr. Charles R. Hildeburn, one of 
the recognized authorities on local bibliography, the author of an 
invaluable work, “ A Century of Printing in Pennsylvania,” and 
the guide and adviser of many diligent collectors. 
* * * 


THE Athenzeum has steadily carried on the plan of its original 
founders, by supplying a very exhaustive set of the leading 
periodicals of all countries, and a large number of newspapers, 
together with plenty of works of reference, and the current 
literature of the day. It hasa collection of thirty thousand vol- 
umes, and the most attractive reading-room in the city, as well 
as a very comfortable and cosy chess room. Successive genera- 
tions have enjoyed its attractive facilities, and the long list of 
benefactors show their substantial gratitude and their desire to 
put the Athenzeum on its present sound basis. To give still wider 
access it has put the subscription price at six dollars a year, and 
for that modest sum it offers all its advantages to the public. 
The Athenzum has an honorable record in the past, well worth 
noting on the occasion of its seventy-fifth anniversary, and it is 
likely to grow in usefulness, and to celebrate its centennial with 
no doubt a further increase of membership and means of useful- 
ness. 

* * * 

THE second of the series of “‘ Tennyson Recitals” by Miss 
Clendenning, was given in the Academy of the Fine Arts on 
Tuesday evening, the programme comprising Elaine and Guin- 
evere, the former in six scenes and the latter in three. Appropri- 
ate music, furnished by a vocal sextette under the direction of 
Frederick Peakes, added greatly to the effectiveness of the recital. 
It is, indeed, matter of comment that good music is becoming a 
factor of ever increasing importance in entertainments of a kind 


to which it was not formerly deemed essential. And in this con-. 


nection we note with satisfaction the announcement of the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra’s third concert for Wednesday next 

(February 12th), the more especially as one of the numbers is a 

suite by Grieg, the Norwegian composer, written for Ibsen’s 

drama ‘** Peer Gynt.” Mr. Laeffler, a violinist of unusual bril- 

liancy, will be the soloist. 
* * * 

THE indoor mid-winter sports of the Athletic Association of 
the University were witnessed by a very large, though rather cold, 
audience, on Saturday evening. There were plenty of cheers for 
Princeton and an abundance of yellow and black, but the home 
teams got but little encouragement. That is Philadelphia’s way ! 
Quaker City enthusiasm only wakes up over something imported 
from a place at least a hundred miles away. The events were in- 
teresting and creditable, though the terrible strain on some of the 
contestants was visible. The fact that one man in the tug-of-war 
team had to be lifted from the cleats adds point to the observation 
that athletic sports are sometimes carried to excess. 

* % * 


THE theatres this week have presented entertainment in suffi- 
cient variety to suit all tastes. The performance of “ Twelfth 
Night” at the Park is, perhaps, the worthiest of attention, not sim- 
ply because it is so well within the lines of the “ legitimate,” but 
by reason of the unusually admirable rendering of the three lead- 
ing parts. Miss Wainwright’s Violashows a marked advance over 
her former conception of the réle, and she plays with great deli- 
cacy and a tact which she had not hitherto led us to expect. As 
to the Malvolio of Barton Hill, it is too well known to require 
praise at this time; it is sufficient to remark that Mr. Hill does 
nothing better, and, as he does all things well, the commendation 
is strong. Mr. Owen makes an excellent Sir Toby, but Mr. 
Brooke’s Sir Andrew is weak, and induces painful comparisons 
with the fine comedy which the late Robert Craig threw into this 
part. The remainder of the cast calls for no particular notice. 





Of Mr. Steele Mackaye’s work, “ An Arrant Knave,” it can 
only be said that it isan amusing hodge-podge, which the author 
describes as a comedy, and which the critics term everything, from 
melodrama to burlesque. In Mr. Stuart Robson’s hands the latter 
designation seems to fit it fairly well. Its medisvalism is confined 
to the costumes, the language and jokes being altogether modern 
in flavor and application. But Mr. Robson keeps his audience 
laughing, and laughter is like charity,—it covers a multitude of 
shortcomings in a play. 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy ” enters upon its third week with 
unabated popularity. Its human nature gives it a hold upon pub- 
lic favor which even the weak dramatization does not shake. The 
play is very inferior to the story, and it must be candidly admitted 
that the little lord is very much of a prig in both. 

* * * 


Mr. WALTER BESANT prints in the January number of the 
English Illustrated magazine a sequel to Mr. Ibsen’s much de- 
bated drama, the caption being ‘“‘ The Doll’s House—and After.” 
He describes the situation in Helmer’s household, twenty years 
after his wife leaves the house: the children have grown up, and 
their father has advanced from thirty-three to fifty-three, While 
the mother has been absent, fighting her way in the world, “ find- 
ing herself,” and achieving the fame of an intellectual woman, the 
home has gone to ruin. Torvald has fallen into drink and pov- 
verty, and the elder son, accompanying him, is a poor, shiftless fel- 
low, while the younger boy, without training or care, has just com- 
mitted forgery in the bank of which Helmer had charge formerly, 
but which now is in the hands of Krogsrad, who has been helped 
to his feet and up the hill, by Christine. Finally, the daughter of 
Helmer, Emmy, beloved by the son of Krogsrad, writhes under 
the disgrace of her family, and when Krogsrad appeals to her not 
to burden his son, she drowns herself. The mother, returned to 
visit the place, meets the body of Emmy carried from the water 
through the streets. 

* * * 

Tuis is Mr. Besant’s idea of what Norah brings upon her hus- 
band and children, and it contains, undoubtedly, seeds of sugges- 
tion by which to measure the essential defects and fallacies of 
Ibsen’s drama. The admirers of the latter, represented by the 
London Star, resent Mr. Besant’s picture very bitterly, as a mere 
commonplace, “ middle-class” theory of the duties of life,—a 
“British matron’s’’ notion that wives should stay at home and 
help rear their children. The article we quote, in the Star, gives 
the clue, in many of its sentences, to the unbalanced theories 
which prevail among some of those who most admire Ibsen’s sug- 
gestion, and emphasizes how unreal and inapplicable “‘ The Doll’s 
House” is, when applied to the ordinary conditions of life, in this 
country at least. Perhaps Mr. Besant’s conception is rather ob- 
livious to the individual rights and aspirations of Norah, but it is, 
on the whole, much nearer the sense and the truth of the problem. 
No one can fairly say that, under the circumstances, she had a 
shadow of sufficient cause for abandoning her home and her little 
children. Whatever her husband’s want of appreciation and 
comprehension may have been, she owed a great duty to them at 
least, and the gratifying of her own “ aspirations’ was contempti- 
ble beside the performance of this duty. It is not often that a 
moral lesson so wide of the mark is presented to us as that in 
‘““The Doll’s House,” and Mr. Besant’s suggested sequel, as we 
have observed, will serve to make the case more plain. 

* * * 


THE marked increase in the number of suicides is attracting 
the attention of statisticians and sociologists in both hemispheres. 
Especially in Paris,—that entrepdt of the emotional and the biz- 
arre,—self-destruction has become an important e!ement in mor- 
tuary statistics, and the particular methods of its accomplishment 
are the subject of careful consideration and artistic arrangement. 
M. Zola, writing from the French Capital, speaks of the epidemic 
of suicide as a plague, coming no one knows whence; the average 
daily list is two or three, but not infrequently it mounts up to ten, 
and it seems as though desparing men came to the great city to 
die, just as they might throw themselves into the sea. 

One may almost infer from the language of the devotee 
of realism that he finds something congenial in the theme, for 
his picturesque reports are half suggestions. The Seine is always 
convenient, and hanging oneself can be genteely accomplished at 
Vincennes or in some park in the suburbs, though people who ob- 
ject to the trouble of quitting their lodgings will fiud the handrail 
effective as a support fora rope. Then there is the swallowing of 
phosphorus from match-ends, a method affected principally by 
women, though a few men have lately availed themselves of it. 
Opening an artery while in the bath is regarded as artistically cor- 
rect, while charcoal fumes are frowned upon by the élite as being 
the solace of the canaille. The revolver has the advantage of af- 
fording a second and third chance to those who fail in the first at- 
tempt, and the Column Vendéme and the towers of Notre Dame 
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are only surpassed as jumping-off places by the platforms of the 
Kiffel tower. 

It is asad commentary upon life,—this aspect of a growing 
madness. Something is radically wrong in the social conditions 
which render it possible, and the difficulty is one which we can no 
longer regard as peculiar to the Latin nations, seeing that it is an 
increasing menace in our own civilization. 


ta . 
ART. 
THE EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY: SECOND NOTICE. 
F there are not at the current exhibition at the Academy a 
great many pictures of public importance on account of their 
subjects, there are still several which are important works, even 
if their size alone were regarded as entitling them to this distinc- 
tion. For it is no joke to paint a big picture, whatever the sub- 
ject may be, and the painter who succeeds in doing it without any 
very bad falls deserves a certain amount of recognition. In his “In 
Holland,” which hangs at the further end of the large gallery, Mr. 
Gari Melchers has painted a big picture, and painted it in a big 
way, too. It isquite true that there is no particular interest in the 
subject, athough these vigorous and blooming young females are 
no mean sight, either, as they come down the hill together from 
their work in the fields. The merit of the picture is in the beauty 
of the drawing and the frank and solid way in which it is painted. 
Its tones are needlessly cold, and as it seems to me those in the 
greens of the shrubbery on the hillside in the background are 
positively false in this respect, but this is a small matter ahy way, 
and the sturdiness and reality of the figures, as well as the un- 
studied grace of movement, especially of the one in the im- 
mediate foreground, are admirable. 

But quite the gem of the exhibition, among the larger pic- 
tures, at any rate, is Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce’s delightful 
moonlight landscape with a sbepherd and his flock, called ‘‘ Le 
Soir.’ Ido not remember any picture which gives so good an 
idea of bright moonlight as this, unless it is the marine by Mr. W. 
P. W. Dana, which was purchased for the Temple Collection at 
one of these same exhibitions a few years ago, and which is now 
in that collection at the Academy. But this of Mr. Pearce’s is 
the other kind of moonlight,—the misty, diffused kind, the light 
which penetrates everywhere, and yet reveals nothing; it is the 
moonshine of which fancies are made, and in which the fairies 
disport themselves. It isan exquisitely graceful and impressive 
picture, and it is much to be hoped that it will not be permitted 
to leave Philadelphia, for it is a perfect example of the realization 
of a certain well-defined aim iu painting. It is moreover delight- 
fully interesting in subject, and the interest is of a kind that will 
never pass away. 

By the way, what has become of the Temple fund for the 
urchase of pictures at these exhibitions, of which no use has 
een made for some time? And what a misfortune it is that the 

pictures cannot be sold as well as bought, or that some means 
cannot be devised of ridding the institution of the bad ones which 
have accumulated there already,—especially that horrible ‘ Bal 
Masque,” which leers at you through the open doorway even when 
you do not go near the room in which it is hung. It is a detestable 
picture, without a single redeeming good quality, even of execu- 
tion, to take off the curse of its hideous presence. 

But never mind the permanent collection. Mr. F. Childe 
Hassam’s large picture of * Autumn” was noticed in this column 
last week, but another really charming picture by thesame artist was 
not. This somewhat smaller but still rather large picture is in some 
respects considerably more successful than the one first named. 
It is called “ Twilight,” and represents a group of ladies in a min- 
iature garden on a house top, evidently in Paris, where the mate- 
rial for the larger picture seems also to have been found. The 
drawing of the figures leaves something to be desired and the com- 
position lacks spirit in its human element, but it is charming in 
its delicate color, tinged everwhere with the flush of the sunset, 
and in the parity and barmony of its tender tone. Mr. Chas. H. 
Davis’s laudscapes are exceedingly simple in subject, almost al- 
ways, but they are painted with so much feeling, so much breadth, 
and so much refinement in their color and the rendering of atmos- 
+ rg as to make them distinguished additions to any exhibition. 

is “‘ April’? in the current exhibition is characteristic and repre- 
sentative of this admirable painter and one of the few flaws which 
I would pick in the work of the hanging committee is the placing 
of this picture. Another is the place that has been assigned to 
Mr. Clifford P. Grayson’s ‘‘ The Meadows at Grez,” which is a 
really serious effort in the direction of painting the colors of na- 
ture raised to the highest brilliance by the sun at noonday. It is 
of course something beyond the province of art or the power of 
pigment to do this, in the same sense that quieter and lower toned 
affects are attainable, and it may even be questioned whether the 
attempt is really worth making, for after all, the high noon is the 





least interesting part of the summer day, and the landscape pos- 
sesses a minimum of charm at that hour. Mr. Grayson has cer- 
tainly succeeded in giving a very good impression of the blaze of 
light of the summer noon in this picture and it is unfortunate that 
it is hung not merely high up,—that does not matter so much, 
—but in a corner where the light is rather dim. There are sev- 
eral of these pictures of Mr. Grayson’s, all painted with a similar 
purpose and in the same key, the most successful to my mind be- 
ing ‘* The Old Sport,” representing an old man fishing beside a lit- 
tle stream which flows through one of these same sunny land- 
scapes. I think the strong blue note which the figure makes in 
the picture was needed to reconcile the eye to the use of so much 
positive blue as is used by way of a rather obvious artifice to force 
the warm lights of the picture ; moreover the figure itself is charm- 
ing, and its genial presence iu itself would go far toward giving 
light and warmth to any scene. 

The landscapes of Mr. Stephen Parrish, although quite differ- 
ent at first sight, are really very similar in purpose to these of Mr. 
Grayson in their central aim: namely, the prominence that is 
given tothe sense of light ; everything in fact being subordinated 
to this. His ‘‘ Gloucester Harbor ”’ is the best, and the light is cool 
instead of hot; moreover the subject is of an entirely different 
kind froin all of those which Mr. Grayson has handled, but all 
this does not alter the main question, and it must be admitted that 
Mr. Parrish has not only succeeded admirably in conveying a 
forcible impression of the light that was on his sea and land, but 
in producing a delightful picture. 

Nextto the work of Mr. Vermocken, to whose portrait also this 
objection may fairly be made, that it is needlessly snuffy in color, 
the honors in portraiture are about equally divided between Mr. 
Carl Newman and Miss Cecilia Beaux. Miss Beaux’s portrait isa 
pastel, and is treated in a sufficiently broad and sketchy manner, 
as befits the use of that medium, at least on such a scale as that 
which is here employed, but the picture is delightfully fresh and 
graceful, It is just possible that a little firmer touch in the model- 
ling of the head, and a little more confident correctness in the 
drawing, would bave added to its effectiveness, but the sug- 
gestion almost seems unkind in such a radiant presence as the 
portrait certainly is, 

Mr. Newman’s portrait is more serious, of course, and more 
solidly wrought. Indeed, it has to perfection precisely the qual- 
ities of strength and reality which Miss Beaux’s work has not ; pos- 
sibly it is seen to be just a little too real, as compared with the de- 
lightful atmosphere with which Mr. Vermocken’s picture is sur- 
rounded ; but, anyhow, itis honest and clear cut; it is the man as 
he stood, and the light that is on his head is the real light of the 
sky, not a make-believe glow from somewhere else. 

An interesting feature of the exhibition is the exhibit of archi- 
tectural drawings and decorative work affiliated with the archi- 
tectural purpose, which bas been arranged through the codpera- 
tion of a committee of architects. In this exhibit the pen and ink 
drawings of Mr. Henry P. Kirby are deserving perhaps of the 
lion’s share of praise, but there is a good deal of other work here 
that is worthy of careful study. Let us hope that the exhibit is 
rather an indication of a disposition, and a promise to do more, 
which the architects have given, than as a finality in itself. The 
architects are certainly doing their part, and possibly it is not too 
much to say that the leadership in such artistic progress as we 
are making at present belongs to them, and if they would organ- 
ize, as they have never yet done in Philadelphia, an exhibition 
that should worthily represent their aims and the influence they 
exert, an exhibition which should of course include representative 
work in all the arts on which the architect depends for the pro- 
duction of his effects, it would be hard to calculate the interest 
which such an exhibition would have, or the influence which it 
would exert. 

In water color, and black and white, the exhibition is perhaps 
not quite as strong as it has been in some preceding: there is, 
however, a good deal of interesting work in these departments, too. 
The exhibition of work by the pupils of the Academy is quite 
creditable, although it may well be suggested whether it would 
not have been better to have made it at some other time, say at 
the end of the school year. The Toppan prizes have been awarded 
this year to the two portrait studies which form the most conspicu- 
ous feature of this exhibit, the first to Mr. Hugh H. Breckenridge, 
and the second to Mr. William J. Edmundson. 

L. W. M. 


Mr. Frederic telegraphs from London (Feb. 5) to the New York Times : 
“A report has just reached me from Athens of the exceptionally successful 
opening of the American School of Classical Studies there. The Crown 
Prince and Princess attended, something they had not done with any other 
schools, and Professor Waldstein’s paper on the mantinea reliefs was highly 
commended by them. The Greek popular feeling is all in fayor of the 
Americans getting the excavation of Delphi instead of the French,” 
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REVIEWS. 


ScIENTIFIC PAPERS OF ASA GRAY. Selected by Charles Sprague 
Sargent. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co.). 

T\R. ASA GRAY’S voluminous writings fall conveniently into 

four groups. First may be placed his contributions to de- 

scriptive botany, which, devoted mainly to the still unfinished 
“ Flora of North America,” established his name in the front rank 
of botanists. The second group contains his educational books. 
A “ First Elements” was published in 1836, and his latest revision 
of asimilar work for high schools and colleges, in 1887, the year 
of his death. Thirdly, there is a series of essays bearing on the 
application of the Darwinian idea of the origin of species to the 
vegetable world. This series has been published separately. The 
fourth division comprises a surprisingly large number of reviews 
of botanical works, essays on botanical subjects, and biographical 
sketches of leading botanists of this country and Europe. From 
the fourth division, the present selection, which fills two good- 
sized volumes, is made. The greater number of the essays and 
reviews appeared first in the American Journal of Science; others, 
particularly the appreciative reviews of Darwin’s less famous 
monographs, were first printed in the Nation. 

The series of reviews furnish a record of the progress of 
botanical science during the last fifty years, as they include dis- 
cussions and digests of almost all the important publications on 
botany and related subjects during that time. Among them are: 
the ‘“ Prodromus” of De Candolle (father and son) ; the younger 
De Candolle’s works on the geographical distribution of plants, 
botanical nomenclature, and lesser monographs; Darwin on 
“Habits of Climbing Plants,” ‘“ Insectivorous Plants,” ‘‘ Cross 
and Self Fertilization,” and ‘‘ Power of Movement in Plants;” 
Endlicher’s ‘Genera Plantarum” and that of Bentham and Hooker. 

The six journeys which Dr. Gray made to Europe on errands 
connected with his science, made him well acquainted with the 
more important of the European herbaria (described in an article 
on the subject), as well as with most of the European botanists. 
Among the essays whose interest may be inferred from their titles 
are those on ‘The Longevity of Trees”; ‘“‘Sequoia and its His- 
tory” (the giant trees of California); ‘‘ Forest Geography and 
Archeology” (of North America); ‘“*The Pertinacity and Pre- 
dominance of Weeds”; ‘‘The Flora of Japan”; “‘A Botanical 
Excursion to the Meuntains of North Carolina” in the footsteps 
of Bartram and Michaux, and several others. 

The essay on the Japanese flora develops very fully the strik- 
ing analogy existing between the flora of Japan and that of tem- 
perate North America, pointing to some intimate correspondence 
in climatic conditions at some post-glacial period. An address be- 
fore the American Association (1882) is a historical review of the 
work in which Dr. Gray was most deeply interested,—the ‘ Syn- 
optical Flora of North America.”’ The labors of Michaux, Pursh, 
Nuttall, Dr. Torrey with his associate Asa Gray, and Jastly the 
author’s single-handed work on the great task, are reviewed and 
the codperation asked of all who are interested in botany. A late 
address of Prof. Geo. L. Goodale befure the Boston Society of Na- 
tural History, upon which Dr. Gray’s mantle may be said to have 
fallen, shows that the Society is alive to the magnitude and im- 
portance of the work of completing the ‘‘ Flora.” Dr. Gray’s 
work, on resuming this labor thirty-five years after Dr. Torrey, 
entended to a completion of the Gamopetalz (1878) are elaboration 
of the Composite (1884), and a re-issue of the whole in 1886. The 
work has about 1,000 closely printed pages, containing descrip- 
tions of 567 genera and 3,521 species, and in many ways is unsur- 
passed in botanical literature. 

The biographical sketches, which are in considerable variety 
from both sides of the Atlantic, give summaries of the lives and 
writings of some forty botanists of rank, and contain much of the 
interesting reminiscence and detail which spring from personal 
acquaintance. 

Dr. Gray’s literary ability was well-known, and is conspicuous 
in the essays and reviews of these volumes. His treatment of the 
works of contemporaries was always kindly, his usual method be- 
ing an exposition of the contents, together with hisown comments 
on that subject. Of unjust or jealous criticism, of which, we are 
reminded, much is often seen in the disagreements of doctors, 
there is none. Of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Proserpina,’’ which proposes to 
found a new school of botany on the basis of esthetic principles, 
and the fact that “‘ the most current and authoritative names” of 
plants and flowers are “ of the devil’s own contriving,” and the 
rest,—there is an amusing review which places the ill-considered 
features of Mr. Ruskin’s effort in a deservedly ridiculous light. 

Prof. Sargent says that his labor in the selection of articles 
suitable for republication has been a difficult one, mostly, we 
should think, from an embarras des richesses. Perhaps the chief 
difficulty consisted in avoiding that which was of ephemeral inter- 
est only, and in this he is mostly successful. 








PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Society. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 

Boston: George H. Ellis, 

An earnest thinker about the weal of our country has on these 
pages guided us to his practical conclusions on “ The Student in 
American Life,” on “ Scientific Charity,” on the ‘ Temperance 
Problem,” on the “ Political Conscience,” on “ Religious Instruc- 
tion in our Public Schools,” and on the “ Religious Destitution of 
Villages,” Evidently Mr. Crooker has written this book with a 
constant desire to help us on to a better social life, and its blem- 
ishes show that the author’s philanthropy is greater than his love 
ofa scholar’s reputation, for if he cared most for himself, he cer- 
tainly has the industry, information, and discrimination which 
would have enabled him to eliminate them. These essays are lec- 
tures designed to move men, and they deserve a wide popular 
reading. Plain understandings will lay hold of them all and be 
wiser and better therefor, while the most punctilious critic will be 
disarmed by their dignity and warmth of motive. The reviewer 
will not enjoy saying anything to weaken the force of a book so 
discerning and humane in its general features. Its diction is sim- 
ple, clear, and enthusiastic. An invaluable part of the book is the 
classified lists of books and periodical articles upon the subject of 
each essay, and they are given with a thorough impartiality, Of 
course, no such lists can be made exhaustive without turning into 
an elaborate bibliography, but these are of a most discriminating 
and excellent sort. This is a new feature of book-making and 
well deserves imitation. 

To take the reader rapidly over the ground ‘of this book, he 
pleads that educated persons - hould contribute to the weal of the 
state by personal engagement in the questions which are in pro- 
cess of determination ; that our fast growing exuberance of char- 
ity should change from quantity to quality, and the egotistic, re- 
flexive, purse-supported charity become the harder and better 
sort of sympathetic, brain-wrought, and heart-wrought charity ; 
that temperance is in its root a personal virtue and not a legal 
scheme; that the conscience of an upright citizen should be suf- 
fused through all political methods; that when religion shifts its 
nexus from catechisms to conduct, the Bible can be read in public 
schools like Horace, and diffuse its giant faith in a good God as 
thoroughly as the Roman’s art of poetry is diffused among verse- 
makers; and that a petty sectarianism, which can only get re- 
spectable in great cities where there are enough adherents to lift a 
frivolous cause out of pauperism, is a disintegrating curse to the 
country where it deteriorates all religion. These are not our au- 
thor’s words, but they are, perhaps, a key to what he wants to 
discuss, and does discuss with fine merit. 

A few words must be added, partly for the public’s sake, and 
partly to help writers like Mr. Crooker to higher influence. Ad- 
versely it is a pity he fell into the detestable Ulhonis notion that 
there was no charity but church charity. It is curious that a 
writer who has shed all medizval maxims of supererogation, 
should quote from Aristotle, the Synagogue, Zoroaster, and 
Buddha, maxims that we are now repeating, and then say our mo- 
tives are better than the world ever knew before. Motives are 
not history, and never enter into any history. History is imper- 
sonal and therefore divine. On the other hand, Mr. Crooker 
makes many pregnant distinctions, of which only one or two can 
be noticed. His inversion of Jesus’s phrase is happy,—“ the har- 
vest is small because the laborers are many.” That is, cheap re- 
ligious labor in country districts turns out cheap products. Again, 
in school teaching, he says, “ Moral sentiment is always imparted : 
it is never taught.” 

On the subject of prohibition, it is fine to read that the law 
ought to come down on the drinker rather than on the seller of 
liquor, The maxim is just, and directs us to wage war on the ap- 
petite which creates saloons, as the best means of destroying sa- 
loons. Mr. Crooker makes a sound and forcible definition of high 
license. Letting the etymologies go unnoticed he says, ad rem, 
that liquor licenses are not allowance of saloons, not sharing of 
blood-money with beer and whiskey retailers, but are an effort of 
the State to make the indulgence of bad appetites difficult. A li- 
cense is a tax on consumption, levied in the only way possible to 
make it bear on appetite. And it does deter and diminish indul- 
gence, which is its complete justification. 

One is surprised to find, as a generalization, that emigration 
produces in America persistent religious sects. All the world 
knows that Roman Catholicism in America is two-thirds foreign, 
but the absorption of emigrants into American life is one of those 
unique successes which lead a man to praise the institutions of his 
country rather than race-origins. Mr. Crooker has mistaken his 
wide and patient northwestern experience for one of continental 
diversities. The truth is that religion there is often a matter of 
land speculation, and that is a kind of denominational pauperism 
planted upon domestic missionary societies. A lot of ground is 
ulways ready in the West for a denomination that will build upon 
it. Of course the conclusion is that there is no religion in the 
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business, but a shrewd calculation of what can be milked from the. 


Eastern denominational cow. If Mr. Crooker, with a stout and 
agreeable pen, will write again, and write as considerately, he 
should have a large audience awaiting him. 

D::O, K.. 


FALLING IN Love, With other Essays on More Exact Branches 
of Science. By Grant Allen. Pp. 356. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

In his preface Mr. Allen expresses his preference for dry 
science. No one who knew him by his “ Colin Clout’s Calendar,” 
his “ Evolutionist at Large,” or his “ Flowers and their Pedigree” 
will accuse him of dryness. Even his “ Physiological A&sthetics,”’ 
which contains the most to arouse just objection to his teaching, and 
deals with the most abstract subject he has undertaken, is a fairly 
readable book, while some of the others are a good deal more so 
than any of the novels he has turned off as ‘* pot-boilers.” 

The essays of this volume are reprints from the English mag- 
azines, and some of them we have met before. There is no spe- 
cial nexus of any kind to connect them, except that they might 
bear the title common to all his scientific writing: ‘‘ An Evolu- 
tionjst at Large.” The opening paper is also one of the best, and 
is a vindication on evolutionist grounds of the method of sexual 
association, which is sanctioned by social tradition equally with 
moral Jaw, against the nonsense formerly talked about ‘ stirpicul- 
ture’? in the name and with the supposed authority of science. 


Mr. Allen does not approve of novels, and regrets that so much of | 


the mental energy of the race has been diverted to their produc- 
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servation, as, that the prices at which foreigners will furnish us 
with the small share of the manufactures we still purchase of them 
are much lower than those at which these would be supplied if we 
had left ourselves dependent on a supply from abroad. And like 


| every other Free Trader, he avoids pointing out just what we 


would do with our people and our resources if we had no Protec- 
tive Tariff. 

Much better is his handling of such fallacious assumptions as 
that the rich are growing richer, while the poor are growing poorer, 
that private property in land is a source of immeasurable social 
evils, and the like. But in his comparison of our national debt 
and taxation with those of Europe, it would have been fairer to 
have taken into account those of the States of the Union, as so 
much of what European governments do for their people out of 


| their national revenue is left in America to the States. 


tion; but he rejoices that the novel reinforces the healthy and | 
| ening to the worship of God after a general relapse into idolatry ; 


human instincts of the race, against both the prudential consider- 
ations to which “Society ” gives its sanction, and the false doc- 
trines which have been proclaimed as scientific. 

It is not possible for us to characterize the score of essays 
which follow this, but that on “ Right and Left” is not the least 
curious as a scientific refutation of Charles Reade’s theory that 
men were meant to use both hands equally, and ought to set 
about acquiring equal facility with both. Mr. Allen thinks he can 
show that the earliest known type of man was right-handed, and 
that there are good physiological reasons for his being so, the de- 
fense of the heart in fighting, furnishing the starting-point. That 
on “ A Fossil Continent ’’ describes the biological peculiarities of 
Australia. That called ‘‘ Go to the Ant” is based on the investi- 
gations of Dr. McCook and other myrmothecologists, and sum- 
marizes the most striking new results as regards a tiny creature, 
of which our grandfathers thought there was nothing new to be 
learnt. That on ‘‘ Thunderbolts ” shows what misunderstandings 
were caused by the first discoveries of primitive arrow-heads and 
the like. ‘ British and Foreigu ” expands a point made iu “ Colin 
Clout’s Calendar ’’—that American weeds have taken possession of 
the United Kingdom. It shows how meagre were the native fauna 
and flora of the two islands, and the extent to which they have been 
indebted to importations from both continents. ‘ The Milk in 
the Cocoa-Nut ”’ is an admirable botanical account of one of the 
most interesting as well as useful forms of vegetable life. 

The whole book is a miscellany of good reading, and there is 
no careless or slovenly writing in it. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE NATION: Consumption Lim- 
ited, Production Unlimited. By Edward Atkinson. Pp. vii. 
and 388, great octavo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
This volume is a collection of Mr, Atkinson’s economic papers 

from the Century, the Forum, and other periodicals, with his Ad- 

dress to the graduating class of the University of South Carolina 
of last year prefixed as a kind of summary of his teaching. We 
learn from various personal allusions that Mr. Atkinson did not 
share in the benefits of a collegiate education, that he was brought 
up to believe in Protection to home industry, but made shipwreck 
of the faith through first coming on Carey’s law of distribution in 
the writings of Bastiat, that he owed his intellectual awakening 
to “ Sartor Resartus ’’ and Theodore Parker; and that he has been 
kept from all entanglements in pessimistic views of society and har- 
um-scarumeschemes for social reform by knowing that the laws of 
the economic order as it stands are beneficent. Unlike Free 

Traders generally, he is thoroughly patriotic and hopeful, believes 

in his own country above every other in the world, deprecates at- 

tempts to assimilate our condition needlessly to that of Europe in 
any respect, and resents any attempt to put America into the atti- 
tude of being indoctrinated from across the Atlantic. 

Of course there are many points in his essays that challenge 
criticism and arouse dissent. The essay, ‘‘ What shall be Taxed ? 
What shall be Exempt?” will be sand between the teeth of Pro- 
tectionists, although its author sets out to be as fair to their side 
as he knows how, and in the opening pages of the essay succeeds 
fairly well. But he takes no notice of some of the most import- 
ant details of the Protectionists, and those best established by ob- 


| 


VISIONS AND NARRATIVES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By George 

Emlen Hare, D. D., LL. D. Pp. vi. and 196. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Professor Hare’s book might be described as “ the harvest of 
a quiet eye” from brooding over the Hebrew Scriptures. His 
object seems to have been as much to eliminate out of the popular 
understanding of the story the elements which have been read 
into it, as to bring out the truesense. The first chapter is a study 
of the Mosaic account of creation, which is interpreted in the 
same general way as by Hugh Miller, asa series of visions of the 
order of the world’s origination. And here the work of elimina- 
tion is even more important than the other. In the history of the 
world before the Noacbic flood he finds evidence of a great awak- 


and this again followed by a period of decay which leads on to the 


| judgment. In studying the story of Jacob and Esau, he avoids 


the usual unfairness of blackening the elder brother, and finds in 
the “ wrestling ” the clue to Jacob’s life. There is a chapter on 
“ Zion” which we think defective as not bringing out the fact that 
the mount stood not for the embryonic church side of Hebrew 
life, but for the Jewish state and kingship in contrast to the tem- 


| ple-crowned Moriah. The chapter on the prophet Micajah is a 





| careful study of the real character of Hebrew prophecy, pointing 


out how far it stands from our modern notion of mere prediction. 


| The six chapters which follow are devoted to an analysis of the 


Messianic expectations of the Jewish people as illustrated by the 
life and kingship of David, in the Psalms, in the prophecies of 
Isaiah and of Joel, and in the predictions of the heavenly kingdom 
in the Book of Daniel. ‘To this theme the last chapter returns in 
studying the Messianic teaching of Malachi, after a chapter on 
Belshazzar. We cannot place Dr. Hare’s discussion of this great 
subject beside that of Frederick Maurice in his wonderful book : 
“The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament,” but it gives 
evidence of close and devout study, and contains helpful 
suggestions. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 

VOLUME of interest and value, preliminary to the fuller ones 
which Mr. Stanley will presently produce, has-been made 
up of those of his letters from Africa which describe the ‘ rescue ” 
of Emin Pasha. (‘* The Story of Emin’s Rescue, as Told in Stan- 
ley’s Letters.” Edited by J. Scott Keltie. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) There is a helpful introduction, furnished by Mr. Kel- 
tie,—who is Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain,—and an appendix contains an article by Mr. David Ker, 
on ‘‘Africa’s Cortez,’ describing the career, the traits, and the 

achievements of the explorer. 

The letters contained in the volume begin in March, 1887, 
when Stanley had passed from Zanzibar to the mouth of the Con- 
go, and had gathered his forces there for an advance into the in- 
terior. From that time they proceed with letters in September, 
1887, in February and June, 188%, (the latter from Major Bartte- 
lot), in August, 1888, (this being the famous letter to Tippu Tib, 
which reached Europe in January, 1889, and so gave information 
that Stanley was alive at least as late as five months before), and 
so on with later letters to the close of the expedition. With the 
aid of the introduction, and the notes that run through the vol- 
ume, and the map which is given, any intelligent reader will be 
easily able to comprehend the essential details of this extraor- 
dinary expedition. 





‘Countess Irene,” by J. Fogerty, is a reprint of a novel of 
English origin though in the German manner. We do not know 
whether J. Fogerty is a ‘‘real name ”’ or not, but the work is dis- 
tinctly feminine in tone. It is very involved in construction and 
high-strung in sentiment, but it has points of interest, especially 
in its descriptions of social life in Vienna, and its accounts of the 
artist element among singers and teachers of music. If ‘‘ Countess 
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Irene” were alittle more, or a good deal more, practical, and if a | 


considerable share of its too-complicated plot were cut away it 
would bea fairly good story. (Appleton’s ‘“ Town and Country 
Library.’’) 





“On the Wing Through Europe,” by Francis C. Sessions, 
(New York: Welch, Fracker Co.) is a new edition, it seems, ofa 
series of newspaper letters written from Europe some ten years 
ago, and describing the regulation tour, The reason for making 
the first edition is stated to be that familiar one of the newspaper 
publication creating a wider demand, etc., ete., but certainly the 
interest of Mr. Sessions’s letters, now, for the general reader, is 
very limited, and his guide-book details deserve slight apprecia- 
tion. The publishers, however, have added some photogravures, 
and the appearance of the book is rather attractive. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

N interesting piece of trade news is that the house of Cassell 
& Co. has transferred its American business to a newly or- 
ganized firm, to be known as the Cassell Publishing Co. Mr. O. 
M. Dunham, who for fourteen years has been manager of the New 
York branch of Cassell & Co., is President of the new concern, 
which, while it is the agent of the London house, is entirely Amer- 

ican, and will make a leading feature of American books. 

The preparation of a biography of Edward Thring, the fam- 
ous head-master of Uppingham, England, has been entrusted to 
his friend, Professor Parkin, of Canada. There is ample material, 
and the work is likely to prove of extreme interest, especially to 
those concerned in education. 

Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon lately published the thirty-fifth vol- 
ume of his sermons. 

The whole edition of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s ‘‘ Pen Drawing” 
has been sold. 

John Wiley & Sons announce “ A Technical Dictionary of the 
Terms of Art and Industry,” by Park Benjamin. 

Literary activity seems to be reviving in Poland. Recently 
we announced the projected gathering of Polish historians, and 
now it is known that the Academy of Sciences at Cracow has de- 
cided on issuing a “‘ Library of Polish Writers,” which will consist 
of reprints of old and scarce Polish publications. 

Mr. S. S. McClure, the newspaper Syndicate manager, an- 
nounces prizes amounting to $2,250 for stories, poems, etc., suita- 
ble for use in his youths’ department, edited by Mrs. Burnett. 

Early editions of “‘ Bradshaw's Railway Guide ” are in consid- 
erable demaud in England. 
wonderful prices. 
simile reprints of the first numbers, October, 1839. 

An important announcement is that of Messrs. Appleton of an 
edition of Darwin’s ‘‘ Voyage Round the World,” with views of 
places, and representations of animals, etc., described by the nat- 
uralist. Itisa difficult thing to get a good cheap copy of this 
book at present, and an illustrated version of the kind projected 
will be an entire novelty. 

The Oneida Historical Society (Utica, N. Y.), is undertaking 
a complete list of historical societies in the United State. The 
Secretary, C. W. Darling, is prepared to send circulars pointing to 
the information desired. 

The Duce de Broglie has become joint possessor, with a Paris- 
ian notary, of the memoirs of Talleyrand, The surviving mem- 
bers of the Prince’s family are indignant, because M. Paul Andral, 
the trustee of the manuscript, has by his will excluded them from 
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The first volume of the collection of documents relating to 


| Prince Bismarck’s economic policy will shortly be issued. The 
| publication will thus serve as a supplement to the work “ Fiirst 


Bismarck als Volkswirth.” 


Miss A. C. Fowler, (‘‘ Sister Rose”) the young lady who has 
just gone out as nurse to the Leper Islands, left with London pub- 
lishers the manuscript of a little work called “ Stories and Leg- 
ends of the Infant Jesus.”’ It will also be brought out in New 
York by Menziger & Co. 

Mr. Barry O’Brieu’s new venture, ‘ The Home Rulers Manu- 
al,” is now ready in London. It is a condensation of the whole 
case, from various points of view. 

Ginn & Co, have nearly ready “ Plant Organization,” a guide 
in private or class study, by Prof. R. Halsted Ward of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Chatto & Windus will shortly publish a monograph on Dean 
Swift, written by T. Churton Collins. 

The residents of Camberwell have taken steps to raise a me- 
morial in that district to Robert Browning. The poet was a na- 
tive of that parish. 

Mr. Horatio Brown has finished the work on the Venitian 
Printing Press which has been occupying him for sonfe time. It 


| is sure to be an authoritative one, since this writer showed in his 


‘Life on the Lagoons,’ and “ Venitian Studies” an entire 
knowledge of his subject. 

“The British Record Society ” has recently been formed to 
continue the work of the “ Index Library,” which during the last 


| few years has published several indices to English records of pecu- 


liar value to genealogists. 

The Goethe-Archiv of Weimar promises to become the most 
interesting of the kind in Germany. Besides the numerous addi- 
tions it received last summer from the heirs of Schiller and Her- 


| der, Herr Justizrat Reinhold, a descendant of Wieland and of the 


famous philosopher Reinhold of Jena, has just presented to it a 
collection of letters chiefly written by his two grandfathers, by 
Schiller, Kant, Fichte, Jean Paul, and other celebrities. 

“William Augustus Muhlenberg,” by W. W. Newton, is in 


| the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The older numbers are securing | 
The proprietors of the guide have issued fac- | 


the task of publishing these memoirs, or at least of associating | 
them with his literary executor in the discharge of this pious | 


duty. 
Subscriptions have been invited in Baltimore to a proposed 


sleeve of Johns Hopkins University. 

Lady Florence Dixey is engaged on a work entitled ‘‘ Glori- 
ana, or the Revolution of 1900.”’ The ‘“* Revolution ” is to consist 
in the complete concession of woman’s rights. 

It is said that Major Le Caron, who figured in the Parnell 
Commission, is writing a chapter of autobiography, in which he 
will record the principal events in a life that is understood to have 
been a very remarkable one. It is expected the work will be 
packed with startling scenes and incidents. A special feature of 
the book will be a description of the Fenian rising in Canada. 

Macmillan & Co. will shortly issue ‘‘ Problems of Greater 
Britain,” by Sir Charles Dilke, in two volumes. 

A revision of Flugel’s German-English Lexicon, by a son and 
grandson of the founder, is now passing through the press in 
Leipzig. 


John Bigelow’s biography of Bryant is nearly ready in the 
‘‘ American Men of Letters” Series. 

‘*Old Friends ; Essags in Epistolatory Parody,” is a new vol- 
ume by Andrew Lang, mow in press. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Pgele has edited the papers of Sir George 
Bowen, and the book wif be bfished immediately in London 
and New York by Longmama, Green & Co. In one of the letters 
there is a glimpse of Washington society during Grant’s adminis- 
tration. 

Porter & Coates have in preparation for next fall a finely il- 
lustrated edition of George Eliot’s *‘ Romola.” It will be in two 
volumes crown octavo, with fifty pictures made expressly for the 
work, 

Harper & Brothers have in preparation ‘‘ God in His World: 
an Interpretation,” by “a well-known American man of letters,” 
whose name is withheld. 

The “ Concluding Records” of the life of Mrs. Frances Anne 
Kemble (autobiographic) will be published soon by Wm. Bentley. 

A fortnightly illustrated journal devoted to sport in all its 
phases is to be attempted in London shortly, on a considerable 
scale. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have nearly ready ‘‘ Conversations 
in a Studio,” by William W. Story, in two volumes. The work 
has been running for some time in Blackwood’s. 

‘‘Chapters on George Meredith, Novelist and Poet,” is the 


| title of a work by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, which will be pub- 
volume of the literary essays and studies of Prof. Basii Gilder- | 


lished at an early date. The book will be similar in intention to 


| Mr. Nettleship’s work on Robert Browning; but it will have the 
I to I | 


additional attraction of a complete bibliography—by Mr. John 
Lane—which will cover not only the novels, poems, and fugitive 
writings, but a complete list of all the essays and reviews (English 
and American) which have been written on George Meredith. 

Funk & Wagnalls have in preparation “ Wendell Phillips, the 
Agitator,’ by Carlos Martyn, a writer who enjoyed a close per- 
sonal acquaintance with the famous orator and philanthropist. 

An appeal has been made in England for Mr. R. R. Postans 
who is said to be the only survivor of the founders of Punch. Mr. 
Postans is eighty-five years old, blind and penniless. 

A work by A. R. Carstensen will soon appear entitled ‘“‘ Two 
Summers in Greenland: An Artist’s Adventures among the Ice 
and Islands.” It will contain numerous illustrations by the author. 


Here is a New Year publishing suggestion from an English 
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journal: ‘“ Let publishers make a fashion of what has hitherto 
been done by fits and starts—that is to say, let them print on a 
blank page, at the beginning of every book, a complete list of the 
author’s works, with particulars of dates and editions and pub- 
lishers. Living authors would always be able to give the neces- 
sary information, and the bibliography of the dead authors still be- 
ing reprinted is a piece of knowledge not beyond attainment. 
Some publishers may think it Quixotic to advertise in this way 
works published by rival firms; but we believe that it would prove 
such a service to the reader and the literary world generally as to 
ensure its meeting with its reward.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. entered suit in the federal court at 
Indianapolis, recently, against J. E. Sherrill, of Danville, and 
William P. Hart, of Osgood, Ind., for infringement of copyright. 
The alleged infringement consists in the publication by Sherrill 
of a book entitled ‘* American Poets,’ of which Hart is named as 
the editor. Among the poemsalleged to be pirated are Whittier’s 
“ Barbara Frietchie,” ‘ ‘The Courtin’” of Lowell, Bayard Taylor’s 
‘Song of the Camp,” and many other equally famous works. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

NEW sheet of portraits of “‘ Representative moulders of Pub- 
lic Opinion ” has been issued by that enterprising weekly 
eclectic, Public Opinion of Washington. The subjects, this time, 
are the editors of leading weekly and monthly periodicals, forty- 
six in number. Prominent among them are Mr. Curtis, of Har- 
per’s Weekly, Mr. Gilder, of the Century, Mr. Boyle O'Reilly, of the 
Boston Pilot, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, of the Independent, Dr. Ab- 
bott, of the Christian Union, Rev. H. C. Trumbull, of the Sunday- 
School Times, and others of prominence in our periodical literature. 
The reproduction of the photographs has been admirably done, 
by E. Bierstadt, New York, and the sheet, like the two that pre- 

ceded it, has a real value and a general interest. 

Harper’s Weekly celebrates the Judiciary Centennial by pub- 
lishing, this week, portraits of the present judges of the Supreme 
Court, and of all the predecessors of Chief-Justice Fuller. Elihu 
Root contributes the accompanying article. Four of the portraits 
of the Chief Justices have been engraved from the paintings in the 
Capitol, which had been loaned to the New York Bar Association 
for exhibition at the centennial. : 

Professor Boyesen, whose literary industry is notable, has a 
right good Western story in the Feb Harper’s,—‘' A Platonic 
Affair’; and begins a Scandinavian s' “The Child of Luck,” 
in Harper’s Young People, this rece. © Elaine Goodale, who 
has been teaching in a Sioux school kota, has astory of semi- 
civilized Indian life, entitled “‘ Th alico Pony,’ in the same 
issue. 

That veteran of the social periodicals, The Home Journal, of 
New York, established by George P. Morris and N. P. Willis al- 
most a half century ago, comes out this week, (February 5), in the 
eight-page form,—having abandoned the “ blanket sheet.” Mor- 
ris Phillips gives in this issue some interesting reminiscences of 
the poet founders, illustrated with portraits of Morris and Willis, 
and with pictures of their country homes—" Idlewild ” and ‘‘ Un- 
dercliff.” 

As we anticipated, the article in the February Atlantic by 
General Walker on‘ Mr. Bellamy and the New Nationalist 
Movement,” bas created a stir in and around Boston. It is no 
doubt the severest criticism that Mr. Bellamy’s scheme has re- 
ceived. It may be added that the three hundredth thousand of 
‘Looking Backward ”’ is about to be printed. 

Francois Coppée’s poetical one-act drama “ Le Pater,” whose 
inhibition by the French press censorship was noticed in our Paris 
letter, a few weeks ago, is printed in full in The Transatlantic, 
(Boston), of February 1. It is quite brief, making only about 600 
lines. ‘The same number has the first of a series of articles enti- 
tled “‘ Vagrant Life,’ by Guy de Maupassant, this being a slash- 
ing Criticism of the Paris Exposition, and especially of the Eiffel 
Tower. 






SCIENCE NOTES. 

r alate meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Prof. 

E. J. Houston spoke of the popular belief that great suffer- 
ing is dttendant upon death from contact with electric wires. He 
gave as his opinion that a current strong enough to have fatal re- 
sults produces immediate insensibility. Persons who have re- 
covered from violent shocks have stated that nothing was remem- 
bered after the first contact. The position of the parts of the 
body which close the circuit is of great importance in estimating 
the chances of fatal result. It is also to be marked that writhings 
and convulsions of the body are not always indicative of acute 
pain, and in case of continued contact with a current, may be due 
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to minor currents which pass around the body and excite muscular 
contraction. 

At the same meeting Mr. Lewis Woolman gave an account of 
some well-borings at Atlantic City, which have geological interest. 
The depth reached was about 1,400 feet. The borings indicated a 
recurrence of formations of the interior of the State, and the or- 
ganisms brought to light establish the fact that the lowest beds 
reached are miocene, the corals, among other remains, being 
closely allied to the miocene at San Domingo. The borings also 
indicate an alternation of deep and shallow water, pointing to a 
series of upheavals and subsidences, similar in some respects to 
those which now occur on the New Jersey coast. 





The recently organized Torrey Botanical Club (New York ?) 
bas issued its first volume of memoirs, which indicates that the 
work of the new club will be that of competent specialists. The 
first number, ‘‘ Studies of the Types of the Various Species of Ca- 
rex,” is by L. H. Bailey ; the second, “‘ Marine Algz of the New 
Jersey Coast and adjacent waters of Staten Island,’’ was contrib- 
uted by Mr. Isaac C. Martindale, of Camden, N. J. 





The American Metrological Society has elected its officers for 
this year. The President is B. A. Gould, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Among the vice-presidents and members of the Council are many 
well known American scientists, indicating a strong organization. 
The objects of the society are to improve existing systems of 
weights, measures, and moneys; to secure general adoption of 
common units of measure in physicai investigations and standard 
points of reference ; to secure the adoption of a decimal system 
of weights, measures, and moneys. The modes of operation are 
chiefly in correspondence with scientific bodies, preparation of 
revised educational works, appeals to Congress and other influen- 
tial bodies, and the circulation of literature calling attention to 
the defects of our common systems of weights and measures. 





In the American Journal of Science (Feb.), Prof. F. A. Genth 
and 8. L. Peafield describe a new mineral, lansfordite, discovered 
by them in Schuylkill county, Pa., in 1887, together with another 
new mineral, which from its occurrence in the Nesquehoning Mine 
in the same county, they have termed nesquehonite. The former 
of the two minerals undergoes a remarkable decomposition, the 
specimens now differing widely in appearance from that which 
they possessed when first found. 





A “ Catalogue of Minerals found in New Jersey,” from the re- 
port (vol. ii.) of the State Geological Survey, is published sepa- 
rately in Trenton, and will be useful to all interested in the local 
mineralogy of the State. 





A valuable catalogue has been prepared for the Trustees of 
the British Museum by Mr. A. 8. Woodward, comprising the Fos- 
sil Fishes which are in the Museum, either represented by speci- 
mens or by descriptions. Part I., now issued, contains the Elas- 
mobranchi, a sub-class of the fishes comprising two orders. The 
work is monumental in character, and will be of great service to 
zoologists and geologists. 





It is announced that the State Printer has begun work upon 
the second and revised edition of Dr. B. H. Warren’s “ Birds of 
Pennsylvania.” The number authorized by the Legislature of 
1889 is 19,000, the first being of 6,000 copies, and consequently 
soon exhausted. The additions are some fifty lithographs and 
250 pages of reading matter. 





The Academy of Natural Sciences, with the codperation of 
several individual members and of the American Philosophical 
Society, has arranged to send out an expedition for the scientific 
exploration of the less known portions of Yucatan and Mexico. 
The party will be under the leadership of Prof. Heilprin, and will 
devote its attention chiefly to paleontology and geology. The 
start is to be made from New York on the 15th inst., the first ob- 
jective point being Progreso, Yucatan, thence to Vera Cruz, the 
City of Mexico, and the Pacific Coast. The plan embraces ascents 
of the peaks Orizaba, Popocatapetl, and Colima (recently in erup- 
tion). 

Among special investigations undertaken by Prof. Heilprin 
will be those of the general structure and surrounding coral reefs 
of Yucatan, as throwing light on the vexed question of the coral 
structure of Florida. 

Prof. Heilprin will have to accompany him as assistants: Mr. 
E. M. Aaron, of the American Entomological Society, insects ; 
Mr. J. E. Ives, marine zodlogy; Mr. Witmer Stone, botany and 
ornithology; Mr. F.C. Baker, conchology and zodlogy; Mr. R. 
Le Boutillier, pbotographer of the expedition. 
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CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
HORACE GREELEY. 
Murat Halstead, in The Cosmopolitan. 

Mr. GREELEY’s earnings as editor, publisher, author, and lec- 
turer were very large, but he was not a business manager who 
could grasp even his own. He sold half the Tribune for two thous- 
and dollars after it was a success. In 1868 he owned but one- 
tenth of his paper, and in 1872 held but six shares out of a hun- 
dred. If he had been a fighter for the fractions of cents he might 
have joined the procession of the millionaires. But he enjoyed 
his own good opinion, and felt there was something tawdry in 
money-grabbing and hoarding. 

It must be said of Mr. Greeley that his intense earnestness 
caused him sometimes to offend those refinements of consideration 
that are called the proprieties; that he was a terrible truth-teller, 
not always selecting the times and places and persons so as to 
make candor gracious and the strong light agreeable; that his hu- 
mor was as bright and often as genial as his vein of sincerity was 
severe; that he got into curious scrapes through his inability to 
understand that plain speaking in public matters could be person- 
ally offensive; that he was “ childlike and bland ” in uttering the 
most scathing denunciations; that while he did not bear malice, 
his anger was quick and hot and enduring; that in his many con- 
troversies he was without fear of consequences to himself, and sin- 
gularly unaware of the bitterness of the blows he inflicted ; that 
though it was evident, after he became a very celebrated man, that 
he had a quaint solicitude for public recognition in the form of 
office, there was an absolute unselfishness in his devotion te prin- 
ciple and debates of policy. 

He talked at the table with remarkable frankness and a great 
deal of good wit, and his fund of information was so large and ac- 
curate that it seemed no subject could be touched that he did not 
shed a new light upon it. Not infrequently it was the feature of a 
dinner, at which he was present, to draw him out. The experi- 
ment was seldom tried in vain. There appeared to be little that 
he did not know, and nothing that he was afraid to say. It was 
an object to get him to talk about himself, and while he did not 
shrink from that, it was plain he would prefer to speak of some- 
thing else. For two or three years before his candidacy for the 
Presidency, he had friends in the habit of introducing the subject 
of the great office and dwelling upon his capabilities to fill it, and 
fond of inviting expressions from him about it, and he would take 
it up and elucidate it with unusual animation and freedom for one 
who had listened to the humming of the celebrated bee that be- 
guiles so many. 








TOLSTOI’S PLEA FOR HIS LIFE. 
From The Transatlantic, (Boston), Feb. 1. 

Count ToLsTo!, who is severely criticised by Russian liberals 
and radicals, and who is reproached with inconsistency and hy- 
pocrisy, recently addressed the following to his detractors : 

“ Well, Lev Nikolaievitch, you preach a great deal, but what 
do you practice?” This is a very natural question, and people 
constantly put it to me, and victoriously stop my mouth. I an- 
swer that I do not preach, and that I cannot preach, though I pas- 
sionately wish to do so. I could only teach by my actions, while 
my actions are vicious. That which I speak is not preaching; it 
is simply a refutation of the erroneous conception of Christian doc- 
trine, and a correct interpretation of its real essence. The intent 
of Christianity is not that society should be forcibly reconstructed 
in its name; its intent is that we should discover the purpose of 
life in this world. If you want to be a Christian, you must obey 
the commandments, and if you do not, desist from talking about 
Christianity apart from such obedience. But I am told: “If you 
think that there is no reasonable life outside the fulfillment of the 
commandments, and if you desire to live a reasonable life, why do 
you not fulfill the commandments?” I answer that I am at fault, 
that I am vile and deserving of contempt because of my failure to 
fulfill them ; and not so much in self-justification as in explanation of 
my inconsistency, I say: ‘ Look at my life, past and present, and 
you will see that I am trying to obey. I have not fulfilled 
even one-ten-thousandth part, it is true, and Iam to blame for it ; 
but I failed not because I did not wish to obey, but because I could 
not. Teach me how to disentangle myself from the net of tempta- 
tions enveloping me, aid me, and I will obey ; and even without 
your aid I wish and hope to obey. Reproach me,—I am reproach- 
ing myself,—but do not denounce that course which I follow, and 
which I point out to those who ask me wherein my opinion is the 
way. If I knew the way home, but am drunk, and follow it un- 
steadily, tottering from side to side, does this prove that the way 
is wrong also? Ifit is wrong, show me another ; if I am unsteady, 
help me, support me in my right way, as I am ready to support 
you ; do not knock me down, do not rejoice at my fall, and do not 
shout in exultation: ‘‘ Look at him! Says he’s walking home, and 
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is really walking rightinto the swamp!” Yes, do not rejoice at 
it, then, but help me, encourage me! * 





AN ESTIMATE OF DR. DOLLINGER. 
Editorial in The Andover Review. 


It is a sad pity that he had not given more decisive expression 
to his mental attitude until his long concurrence in the evil dom- 
ination of Rome had ripened its most evil fruits. When he pre- 
sided over a gathering of German Catholic scholars, at which the 
rights of investigation over against mere authority were energet- 
ically maintained, and consented at last to quiet the fears of the 
agitated Pope by sending him a message that the meeting con- 
fessed knowledge to be unconditionally subject to authority, he 
helped to betray German Catholicism by leading it over the edge 
of an inclined plane, on whose slope, as a Bavarian Catholic bit- 
terly remarked after 1870, it was impossible to stop before it 
landed in the pitiable collapse of the German episcopate at the 
council, At the last, Dollinger himself escaped, and a noble band 
of the Catholic scholarship of his country, few by count, but many 
by weight. He himself (Hefele apart) easily outweighed all the 
bishops together. But possibly an earlier courage might have 
done much more than to rescue a fragment from meatal prostra- 
tion, precious as that fragment is in itself. 

We must not, however, judge of the effects of von Déllinger’s 
late protest, and that of his companions, merely by the number of 
those who have formally constituted themselves into a distinct or- 
ganization. Only within these three years, a German nobleman 
has written a book in which he declares that though many, him- 
self among them, have been socially precluded from giving a 
formal adhesion to the Old Catholic movement, yet they recog- 
nize in it a pledge of the ultimate deliverance of German Cathol- 
icism from Rome. It is usual to smile pityingly at Father Hya- 
cinthe’s isolated endeavors in France. Yet a bishop in full com- 
munion with Rome has privately written to him that his courage- 
ous action has brought nearer the day of his brethren’s release by 
a hundred years. ‘* What do these feeble Jews?” is a taunt dear 
to the hearts of the Sanballats and Tobiahs of all ages, but for 
which the children of God have small occasion to care. Déllinger 
himself never took anything but a reluctant and discontented part 
in a movement to which, nevertheless, his eminent personality 
gave its strongest impulse. 

One of the best effects of the Old Catholic movement is likely 
to be produced upon the Church of England. It is evident that 
she is coming into an organic relation with those many conti- 
nental Catholics who are becoming tired of Roman repression that 
will ultimately convert them into outlying adherents of Anglican- 
ism. And as their Catholicism is of a more certainly authentic 
stamp than hers, and the validity of their priesthood confessed 
even by their enemies, their influence must react upon England 
for a higher appreciation of the Reformation than a great many 
Anglo-Catholics seem now toentertain. No tribute to Luther that 
we know of has been quite so grand as that rendered, in his lec- 
tures on the Reunion of the Churches, by Dr. von Déllinger. Once 
emancipated from Italy, it is simply impossible that German Ca- 
tholicism should not prove a healing and mediating influence. 
It can never—as Anglo-Saxon mevements can only too easily— 
find a central interest in mere matters of organization and rite. 
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DRIFT. 


N relation to the real questions which have been under discussion in the 

House, for the past few days, Harper’s Weekly has some very judicious 

observations in its issue of February 1. Considering the proposed adoption 
of new rules, it says: 

“The majority must be assured the right of voting without unreasona- 
ble delay, and the minority must be assured the reasonable right of debate. 
We say reasonable, because all parliamentary experience and parliamentary 
rules show that there is such a thing as unreasonable debate. It is obvious 
that without some method of stopping discussion all legislation could be pre- 
vented, and the very purpose of a Parliament or Congress frustrated. 

“The sympathy of intelligent citizens will support the rules which are 
to be proposed, if they shall fairly secure the two rights which we mention, 
without trick or subterfuge. The majority, while maintaining its unques- 
tionable right of decision, must be moderate, and the minority must beware 
of a seductive fallacy. The plea of filibustering, or what is really revolu- 
tionary resistance to the parliamentary majority, is that it is intended to 
prevent tyrrany and injustice upon the part of the majority. The answer 
to this allegation is that the majority is not responsible to the minority for 
its misconduct, but to the country, while the prevention of legislation by the 
minority under any plea whatever is subversive of popular government. 
Consequently the majority must be able to end talk and to take action, even 
to adopt what the minority may hold to be unconstitutional, revolutionary, 
or unjust legislation, being accountable to the country, which will correct 
the evil by electing Representatives to repeal the law. This is the only prac- 
ticable doctrine of popular parliamentary proceeding. Any other would an- 
nul the fundamental principle of government by the majority.” 





“The Hon. Benjamin Butterworth made one mistake,” suggests the 
Chicago Ivier-Ocean, “and that was in not moving to Chicago ten years ago. 
But he has formed a law partnership here, now, and will come. The people 
of the United States will hear from Ben. He comes of good old Quaker 
stock, that, like wine, grows better with age.” 





The Democratic papers are making little headway in their attempts to 
confuse the issue involved in the struggle in the House. The people are not 
to be deceived by the pretense that a member may be present for the pur- 
poses of obstruction but absent for the making of a quorum, nor by the no- 
tion that a minority, by simply sitting still, becomes endowed with a greater 
power than the majority.— Boston Journal. 





Very definite and positive statements as to the proposed issue of silver 
dotes in England are made by Mr. Frederic, the London correspondent of 
the New York Times, in his despatch on the 5th instant. He says: 

“Information has come to me within the last few days from four inde- 
pendent sources confirming the original statement in these despatches that 
England was about to take the first steps in bimetalism. Four millions 
sterling of one-pound silver notes have been or are being printed, and, as 
one of my informants puts it, these do not follow Mr. Windom’s idea of be- 
ing based on bullion, but rest on the more intelligible foundations of minted 
coin. The Government will make a profit by this of nearly 35 per cent. cer- 
tainly amounting to over a million sterling. 

“The prevailing impression is that Mr. Goschen will utilize this to call 
in the present large stock of underweight sovereigns with which the banks 
are now inecumbered. His former experiment of recalling light half sov- 
ereigns was very successful, and it is assumed that he will repeat it now, in 
order to placate the bankers, who, so far as they have been sounded, are dis- 
posed to be hostile to the idea of one-pound notes. This hostility is due to 
their belief that the lower classes wil] resent any attempt to substitute paper 
for gold, but I fancy that, once people get used to the notes, this objection 
will cease to exist, and even now is not nearly so strong as the bankers, who 
are naturally a conservative, timid class, seem to think it is. 

“Tt is apparently uncertain as yet whether the measure will be men- 
tioned in the Queen's speech or not, though the weight of opinion is that it 
will be. In any case, both the silver scheme and the plan of recalling light 
sovereigns, will, I am assured, be broached early in the session and pushed 
through as soon as possible.”’ 





When the Omaha tribe of Indians was broken up by their own consent 
to take land in severalty, Miss Alice Fletcher was presented with the “ sacred 
tent,” which was the very embodiment, of all that they revered under the 
old order of things, and this is now deposited in the Peabody Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Quite as significant a relic has now been presented to Miss 
Fletcher by the Nez Perces. The pipe of war and council. which has been 
used in all the tribal deliberations for over thirty years, the one which was 
gravely passed around when the tribe made their last outbreak, has now 
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been given to Miss Fletcher, with due ceremonial and the impressive state- 
ment that she had destroyed its significance, because they were no longer a 
tribe, but citizens of the United States. 





Judge Taft will resign his place on the bench at Cincinnati on or before 
February 15, in order to begin work as Solicitor-General at Washington. 
Then some folks will take to calling him General Taft; see if they don’t.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





“ The theory that Frank fort-on-the-Main was founded by the Franks, has 
been thoroughly shaken up,” notes the New York Sun, “ by the recent dis- 
covery there of several relics of the Romans of the time of Christ. Stone 
work and glass of the old Roman style have been unearthed under the city. 
A sewer of Roman construction was found fourteen feet under ground. A 
tile bearing the inscription, Leg. XIIIL., gave the best clue to the date of the 
presence and work of the Romans, since it is known that the Fourteenth 
Legion came back to Germany from the north in the year 70 after Christ, 
and made its headquarters at Mayence. Another proof that the Romans had 
a settlement at Frankfort was furnished a short time agu by the finding ofa 
Roman sarcophagus under the Eschenheimer Landstrasse.”’ 





Mr. E. F. Drake, of St. Paul, who was formerly Speaker of the Ohio 
House of Representatives, in a communication to the Pioneer Press, writes : 


“T was once present at an important session of the Indiana House of 
Representatives, when under a ruling that a quorum could only be consid- 
ered present by counting the responses to the roll call. There was present 
nearly a full house. On the roll call some thirty or more members would 
step outside the railing and though in full view of the Clerk, and within 
hearing of the call gave no response. The Speaker declared no quorum pres- 
ent. A call of the House would then be had, when all would pass inside and 
answer. Voting would then begin, and the going outside the railing would 
be repeated, and so business was delayed for days, until a majority was forced 
to yield to a faction minority. Long after, I was chosen Speaker of the Ohio 
House of Representatives. On an important bill the minority, headed by the 
notorious Vallandigham, attempted to defeat legislative action by the same 
tactics. In that case the roll call was made by the late Gov. Swift, then 
Clerk of the Ohio House. No quorum voted, but a quorum was present, in 
sight and hearing of the Speaker and Clerk. I promptly announced the re- 
sult, ‘that no quorum had voted, but a quorum was present, and a majority 
of the whole had voted affirmatively, and that the bill was passed.’ The 
bill was an important amendment to the State Bank act. The law took 
effect and was in force for twenty years.” 





The King of the Belgians is in a difficulty and looks to the Anti-Slavery 
Conference to help him out of it. For some years his Majesty has been pay- 
ing no less than £30,000 per annum out of his privy purse to support the ad- 
ministration of the Congo State. The Belgian Parliament will not relieve 
him of a farthing of this heavy charge. By an agreement of the European 
powers, the King is forbidden to recoup himself by the imposition of Custom 
duties upon the Congo. The position has become serious, and the drain upon 
the King’s private resources can no longer be borne. He hopes, therefore, 
that the Anti-Slavery Congress may make a recommendation to the Powers 
to reconsider their decision, and in the interests of civilization and good or- 
der to allow the collection of moderate dues within the Congo State. At pres- 
ent, however, the Congress seems scarcely “alive” enough to achieve any 
great result. The apathy of England, and of English public opinion with 
respect to it, has been noted with special regret in Brussels.— Manchester 
Examiner. 





An Ottawa correspondent writes to the Portland Oregonian: ‘“ President 
Van Home of the Canadian Pacific Railroad thinks that a journey around 
the world will be made in thirty-eight days, within a few years. This will 
be when the great trans-Asiatic railroad across Russia is complete, with ships 
crossing the Pacific in five days,and the journey from Atlantic to Pacific 
made in four days, which can be done to-day. All that will be needed will 
be close connections between boat and rail at every point.” 





At the Columbia dinner in New York City, Monday evening, President 
Seth Low excited applause by going in vigorously for athletics—physical 
training. “If we wish the college spirit to be strong in our young men,” he 
said, “‘we must have a gymnasium where the college students can get their 
exercise together and develop and strengthen the college ties, which under 
city conditions sometimes sit so loosely. I suppose such a gymnasium of 
adequate size would cost. with the land, in the neighborhood of $250.000.” 





At San Antonio, Texas, while workmen were excavating the central 
Alamo plaza with the object of preparing the ground for a park, they turned 
up several copper cannon balls and a number of half decayed human bones. 
The place is within fifty yards of the famous structure which was the death 
place of Crockett and Bowie, and some of the balls are flattened from having 
been fired against the stone wall, and, indeed, the venerable building bears 
their scars. 





The American Forestry Association has addressed an urgent memorial 
to Congress asking that steps be taken to preserve the forests of the public 
domain against ravages by fire and thief. The annual loss resulting from a 
failure to take proper care of Government timber lands is estimated at 
$10,000,000. 








Why Run any Risk with your Cough or Cold, Hoarseness, or indeed any 
Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thorough, and so 
easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If you have con- 
tracted a severe Cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation and 
inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by promptly 
resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection of the 
Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief from 
obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
os interest at rates pone og Be with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, and Naples, at lowest current 
rates. 





DIRECTORS. 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 


James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Hough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


|, M0S HILLBORN @ 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, etc., etc. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 
Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 




















SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BaRKER BROTHERS & Co 


125 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 

HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES First-CLass INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 








[Number 496 








THE AMERICAN. 


DRY GOODS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


--: DRY:GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





SSS 
21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





The 
Civil Service Reformer. 





“One of the best—perhaps the best,-—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 


CORD. 








A monthly journal reviewing politics from 
the stand-point of reform. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 











ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 
301 N. CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


Has removed to its 
elegant new fire-proof building, 


715, 717, 719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
- $1,000,000. 





CAPITAL, 


Receives money on deposit and allows interest 
thereon. Acts as assignee, receiver, guardian, exec- 
utor and administrator, and as registrar for the stock 
or bonds of corporations. Rents small safes in its 
burglar-proof vaults at $4 and upwards. Receipts for 
wills and keeps them safely without charge. 

Sells corporation and real estate securities, also 
mortgage loans bearing 6 and 7 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually at the office of the company. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by sound financial 
institutions. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS KEPT SEPARATE FROM 
THE OTHER ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 





J. SIMPSON AFRICA, President. 
JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON S. STOKEs, Treas and Sec’y. 
WILLIAM HENRY PRICE, Trust Officer. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 

















PHILADELPHIA. 
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WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTORERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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